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POETRY. 


THE LOVE-WATCHER. 
“ Ah, Love and Hope should ever go tog 
A Lady sate on a lofty hill, 
And she looked toward the sea; 
And [ marvelled, as I gazed on her, 
Who could the Lady be. ; 
Her robe was snowy white, her veil 
Was like the rainbow’s hue; 
Thefe was a blush on her — cheek, 
And a tear in her eye of blue. 


Her hair was braided from her brow, 
And an opal set in pearls, 

Still varying all its trembling light, 
Was in her auburn curls. 

Bhe sate and watched a bright bark glide 
Towards the farther shore; 

And I saw that she was beautiful, 
But I knew nothing more. 


*T was noon, and then the Lady sung— 
‘He must have crossed the sea; * 

Even now the waves are ebbing back, 
And they'll bring him back to me. 

And, shading her eyes with her ivory hand, 
She gazed most earnestly, 

But there was not a speck to break 
The line of sea and sky. 


~*J'was eve—the red sun in the west 
Was resting on the wave, . 
And a sigh, that almost breathed of fear, 
The gentle Lady gave. : 
But still she watched, and tried to sing, 
Though in a saddened strain, 
*Oh, I remember all he swore, 
I know he'll come again.’ 


E. 


’T was twilight—one red lingering streak 
Alone still told of day, 

One trembling star was glimmering 
Above the watery way. 

The Lady looked—oh, such a look— 
So strained to pierce the dark— 

Till she trusted that it was for tears 
She could not see his bark. 


*T was midnight—countless stars were out— 
The Heavens were calm and fair, 
The moon showed all the dancing sea, 
But ah! no sail was there! 
The Lady gave one lingering look 
Across the flashing tide, 
Then failed the light in her blue eyes, 
And she laid her down and di 


They told me who the lady was— 
Alas! ’tis ever so, 
She lingers to the very last, 
Then dies away for wo. 
TI marvel not the Lady died 
Thus like a wearied dove; 
For they told me was Hope, 
And that she watc or Love, 
M. A. BROWNE. 


SELECT TALES. 


From the American Monthly Magazine. 
CAPTAIN THOMPSON. 


I was unfortunate enough, one bright July morn- 
ing in my senior year, to receive an expressive note 
from my Tutor, which rendered a journey of some 
hundred and fifty miles quite necessary. I was in 
the coach in less than an hour with a travelling cap 
pulled over a very long face, partly to avoid te 
nition by my classmates as we whirled by the col- 
leges, and parély with an indefinite feeling that a 
pretty woman who sat in the opposite corner of the 
coach would observe a tear that was coquetting very 


capriciously with my eyelids. The rumbling echo 


of the wheels from the broad front of East Rock, 
roused me froma very bitter fit of reflection, and re- 
collecting that there were now two miles between 
me and ‘certain official gentlemen, I raised my cap 
and took a long breath and a look out of the window. 
The lady on the back seat had a child on her lap.— 
We three were the only passengers. 

It is suprising how ‘‘ it’s all in your eye” whether 
beautiful objects seem beautiful in this world. I do 
not think there. is a sweeter gem of scenery in New 
England than the spot upon which my eye fell at 
that moment—the Tittle hamlet of Whitneyville at 
the foot of East Rock. I had rambled all over 
its wild neighbourhood, and threaded for hundreds 
of truant days its deep — knew, and loved as 
a romantic colleger will love, every striking tree and 
sheltered moss-knoll from its base to its summit—I 
had stood on the romantic bridge many a moonlight 
hour thinking of you, dear (ehem!) and star- 
gazing in the black mirror of the tide below—and 


now, as I hoped to be recalled, I thought it the most. 


exquisitely dismal spot I ever looked ppon—the 
trees ugly and distorted, the “fine old trap-rock” 
(the Professor’s epithets were as good as an apothe- 
osis to it) desolate and naked, and the pretty build- 
ings below (the only factory that ever adorned a 
stream) absolutely insulting with their peaceful pic- 
turesqueness. 

_ * What a desolate place!” said I, in a soliloquiz- 
ing tone as the coach rolled out from the covered 


~ 


bridge (a new one, by the way, that was not half as 
retty as the old one) and toiled slowly up the steep 
ill beyond. 
‘* Sir!” said the lady. She did know how a sud- 
den start for home in the middle of the term, affects 
the moral sensorium. I should have called Diana 


**] mean, madam I beg pardon———and 
then I went into a long rhodomontade to explain 
away my apparent want of taste, and the lady told me 
her son’s name was John, and that he was named 
after his father, who was Captain ‘Thompson of the 
brig Dolly, that had just arrived in Boston after a 
three years voyage, &c. &e. &e. 
request that I would assist her with my knowledge 
of localities when we arrived at the end of our jour- 


ney. 

In ten miles, I was on very sociable terms with 
Mrs. Thompson. _ In ten more, by dint of ginger- 
bread and good humour, Master John was persuad- 
ed into my lap, and in ten more—but travellers have 
a reputation fora long bow, and I shall not be be- 
lieved. The day was divine, and the season was 
June, and if it had not been for an occasional sight of 
the mail-bag under my feet, which 1 presumed con- 
cained a simple explanation of my journey, I could 
have contrived to forget the imminent peril in which 
I stood of losing my graduate’s sheepskin and my 
father’s blessing. ‘lhe coach, however, rolled on, 
and would have rolled on just as it did, probably, 
if Lhad been ten times as miserable (I know nothing 


more provoking than the indifference of such ve-" 


hicles to one’s feelings) and by and hy, what with 
now and then a very sweet smilefrom Mrs. ‘Thomp- 
son, and a disastrous discomfiture of my sham shirt- 
bosom by Master John, I think I may flatter myself 
that I was tolerably resigned to circumstances. 

Have I described Mrs. Thompson? She was not 
as delicate as Seadrift, nor as bluff as Moll Marlin- 
spike. Her cheeks were red, and her lipsto match, 
and she had ‘‘two eyes with lids to them” according 
to the inventory in the play—but when the lids were 
up the eyes were blue—(and very soft, and gentle, 
and dangerous eyes they were)—and if it had not 
been for a very thin, spirited nostril,and an expres- 
sion like a cocked pistol about her pretty chin, I 
should have thought she was made fora Niobe. Her 
name was Julia (if asked her as it grew twilight, the 
second day) and that name always sounded to me, 
(as L. E. L. would say, calling for her eau de Mous- 
pica like a gushing tear! If she was not senti- 
mental, there is no truth in symptoms. At any rate 
I was tender to her upon suspicion. The chain of 
circumstantial evidence would have borne me out, I 


|.think. 


Travelling after twilight, I have always remarked, 
makes one very affectionate. The forty miles be- 
tween Worcester and Boston on the mail route (they 
used to pass it before the ‘‘ reform” between sunset 
and midnight) should be sacred to sentiment. If 
there were ** tongues in trees,” or if the crooked 
fences could tell straight stories, a pedestrian tour 
over that part of the highway would be highly in- 
teresting. I can answer for its effect upon myself 
and Mrs. Thompson. 

We were.aroused from a deep metaphysical dis- 
eussion of elective sympathies, by the rattling of the 
wheels on the pavement; and at the same moment 
the city clocks struck twelve. The streets were all 
deserted, and the lamp-posts and watchmen perform- 
ed their duties in dismal silence. Captain Thomp- 
son (so said Mrs. ‘T.) was at the Marlborough Ho- 
tel; and singularly forgetful as his lady had seemed 
to be of his existence for the previous six hours, she 
grew very amiably anxious about him as the coach 
rattled on to Washington street. A crack of the 
whip, brought us to the door after a turn or two, and 
the half-dressed bar-keeper peered out with his flar- 
ing candle,and gave us the gratuitous information that 
the house was full. 

« Js Captain Thompson here?” said my companion 
in an eager voice from the coach window. 

The sleepy mixer of liquors wet his thum and fin- 
ger, and snuffed two huge coflins from the wick of 
the candle, then sheltering it with his hand, he walk- 
ed towards the lady with his head protruded inquisi- 
tively, and looked at her a minute in perfect si- 
lence. 

‘¢Is Captain Thompson here?” thundered I, en- 
forcing the question with a smart slap on the shoul- 
der, for I thought he wasnot fully awake. 

*¢ Be sure!” said the bar-keeper. But still he 
stood holding the candle to the lady’s face, not at all 
disturbed either by the emphasis of my question or 
the pathos of Master John, who was crying lustily to 
getout. The driver by this time had got off the big 
trunk, and the little trunk, and the band-box and 
the bag, and the two baskets, and stood beside the 
heap very impatient of the delay. ' 

** What the d+—1 do you mean?” said I, getting 
into a passion. ** If Captain Thompson is here, take 
your candle away from the lady’s face, and go up and 


tell him his wife and child haye arrived,” 


ending in a 


** Wife and child!” echoed the fellow, backing 
slowly into the house, with an incredulous grin 
crawling slowly over his dull face—“wife and child!” 
And he coolly drew his slipshod feet over the thres- 
hold and bolted the door. The driver looked at me, 
and I looked at Mrs. Thompson. 

‘** You are sure”——I saw a tear in her eye, and 
left the sentence unfinished. I could not doubt her. 
“The bar-keeper must be drunk,” said the driver 
opportunely; and believing in my soul that the driver 
was right, | thumped away once more at the door. 
In a few minutes the master of the house aaswered 
the summons from a chamber window, 

** Is Captain Thompson here?” said I. 

** Yes sir.” 

**Will you be kind enough to tell him his wife and 
child are at the door?” , 

** Wife and child!” said Boniface, repeating my 
words very slowly; ‘I have always understood that 
Captain Thompson was a bachelor.” . 

rs. ‘Thompson leaned back in the coach and sob- 
bed audibly. 

** It’s no consequence what you have always un- 
derstood, Sir—will you convey that message to Capt. 
Thompson, or not?” 

He withdrew his head, and came down presently 
to the door. ‘*I have no objection to showing you 
Capt. Thompson’s room, Sir,” said he, **and you 
may carry yourown message; but L assure you he’ll 
be very likely to pitch you over the banisters for your 
intelligence.” 

1 took the candle, and mounted after him three 
flights of stairs. He stopped at the landing, and 
pointing to a door atthe extremity of the entry re- 
newed his caution. I proceeded however, and rapped 
boldly on the pannel. A gruff ** Come in,” was the 
immediate answer; and opening the door, I walked 
up to the bed, and touched my hat as courteously as 
I knew how. 

“Have I the honour of addressing Captain Thomp- 
son! 

As [asked the question, I raised the candle, and 
got a fair look at the premises. On a bachelor’s bed, 
narrow and well tucked up, lay a man of the heaviest 
frame, whiskered to the eyes, and with a fist as it lay 
doubled on the coverlid like the end of the club of 
Hercules. A fiery lock of hair, redder than his face 
(1 feel as if 1 was using a hyperbole) straggled out 
from a black silk handkerchief twisted tightly round 
his head, and his nose and mouth and chin, masses 
of solid purple, might have been, for delicacy of out- 
line, hewn with a broad axe from a mahogany log. 
He looked ,at me just about as long as I have been 
writing this description before he answered my ques- 
tion. 

‘* What do you want?” he bolted at last, as if the 
words were forced out of his mouth with a catapult. 

‘**T am sorry to disturb you, Sir, but——but 
(I took a backward position as I approached the crisis 
of my sentence, and stood prepared to run) Mrs, 
T hompson and little John are at the door——and 

and 

A loud laugh from the landlord in the entry cut off 
the sequel of my explanation, antcompleted my dis- 
may. J looked at the Captain’s fist, and stole a 
glance over my shoulder to see‘if the door was open, 
and then the thought of Mrs. Thompson in tears 
shamed my courage back again, and I recovered my 
first position. ‘The Captain raised himself slowly 
upon his elbow, and lowering his shaggy eyebrows 
till they met his whiskers, * fixed his eyes upon me, 
and prepared to speak. If he had levelled two pis- 
tols at me, I should have been less frightened. 

**1'll tell you what, Mr. Milk-and=Water,”’ said 
he, in a voice as deliberate and decided as the fall of 
a sledge-hammer, (I was a slender student in those 
days, and paler than usual of course,) ‘* I'll tell you 
what, if you are not out of this room in two minutes 
with your Mrs. Thompson and litle John, Pil 
slam you through that window—if I don’t, —— 
me!”? 

The threat was definite: I doubted neither his in- 
clination nor his power to keep it. My heart was 
grieved for Mrs, ‘Thompson; but if I was thrown 
down to her from a fourth-story window, I reflected 
that I should probably be in no situation to express 
my sympathy. It was philosophy to retreat. I bade 
the Captain good night in my gentlest tone; and as 
i turned away with some alacrity, he grasped a glass 
of brandy and water that stood on the lightatand. and 
muttering “ Mrs. Thompson and little John” be- 
tween his teeth, drank it at a gulp. As I passed 
through the door, the tambler whizzed past my head 
like a shot, and shivered to atoms on the entry wall. 

I found ‘‘ Mrs. Thompsonand little John” in a very 
moving state of unhappiness, They were decidedly 
on my hands—that was clear, If it had been ata 
other hour, I would have taken them home till the 
mystery could be cleared up; butto arrive from col+ 
lege unexpectedly at midnight with a woman and a 
child—TI thought it highly improbable that my mo» 
tives would be appreciated. 


“I say, Sir,” said the driver, as I stood pondering 


hy ime*passed on, and the twain were 


the case, ‘“‘hadn’t you better take her to the stage- 
house and leave the matter till morning.” 

It was sensible advice, and I got in and comforted 
Mrs. Thompson as we drove to Hanover Street. 

The first person that appeared on the step of the 
tavern door was another Captain Thompson, a stout, 
handsome fellow, who took ‘* Mrs. Thompson and 
little John” into his arms at one clasp, and kissed 
them—as one might be supposed to do after a three 
years’ voyage. 

I heard in the course of a day or two, that a rough 
old sea Captain at the Marlborough, who had been 
there, off and on, for thirty years, and had always 
sworn himself a bachelor, had been awaked at mid- 
night by the arrival of a wife and child whom he had 
deserted in some foreign port, and had gone to sea 
very suddenly. The last part of the communication 
was a great relief to my mind. 


From the New England Weekly Review. 
THE WIFE. 
“T have been with thee in thy hour 
Of glory and of bliss,— 
Doubt not its memory’s living power 
To strengthen me, through this!” 
Mrs. Hemans. 

She was a beautiful girl, when I first saw her. She 
was standing up at the side of her lover at the mar- 
riage altar. She was slightly pale—yet ever and 
anon, as the ceremony proceeded, a faint tinge of 
crimson crossed her beautiful cheek, like the re- 
flection of a sunset cloud upon the clear waters of a 
quiet lake. Her lover, as he clasped her delicate 
hand within his own, gazed on her fora moment with 
unmingled admiration, and the warm and eloquent 
blood played upon his cheek, shadowing at intervals 
his manly forehead and ‘‘melting into beauty on his 
lip.” 

“He stood in the pride of his youth—a fair form 

With his feelings yet noble, his spirit yet warm— 

An Eagle-to shelter the dove with his wing, 

An elm where the light twining tendrils might cling.” 


And they gave themselves to one another, in the pre- 
sence of Heaven; and every heart blessed them as they 
went their way rejoicing in their love. 

Years passed on, and again I saw those lovers. 
They were seated together where the light of asum- 
mer sunset stole through the half closed and crimson 
curtains, lending a richer tint to the delicate carpet- 
ing, and the exquisite embellishments of the rich 
and gorgeous apartment. ‘Time had slightly chang- 
ed them in outward appearance. The girlish buoy- 
ancy of the young wife had indeed given place to the 
grace of perfected womanhood, and her lip was some- 
what paler, and a faint line of care was slightly per~ 
ceptible upon her beautiful brow. Her husband’s 
brow too was marked somewhat more deeply than 
his years might warrant—anxiety, ambition, and 
pride had gone over it, and left their traces upon it, 
—a silver hue was mingling with the darkness of his 
hair, which had become thinned around his temples 
almost to baldness. He was reclining on the splen- 
did ottoman, with his face half hidden by his hand, 
as if he feared that the deep and troubled thoughts 
which oppressed him were visible upon his features. 

«Edward, you are ill to-night”—said his wife ina 
low, sweet and half inquiring voice, as she laid her 
hand upon his own. 

The husband roused himself from his attitude 
slowly, and a slight frown knit his brow. ‘I am not 
ill,” he said somewhat abruptly, and he folded his 
arms upon his bosom, as if he wished no interruption 
of his evidently bitter thoughts. 

Indifference from those we love is terrible to the 
sensitive bosom. Itisas if the sun of heaven re- 
fused his wonted cheerfulness, and = down upon 
us with acold. dim. and forbidding glance. Itis dread- 
ful to feel that the only being of our love refuses to 
ask our sympathy—that he broods over feelings 
which he scorns, or fears to reveal,—dreadful to 
watch the convulsing feature and the gloomy brow 
—the indefinable shadows of hidden emotions-—the 
involuntary sighs of a sorrow in which we are for- 
reson to participate, and whose character we cannot 

now. 

The wife essayed once more. ‘* Edward,” she 
said slowly, mildly and affectionately, ‘‘ the time 
has been, when you were willing to confide your se- 
cret joys and sorrows to one, who has never, I trust, 
betrayed your confidence.—Why then, my dear 
Edward, is this cruel reserve. You are troubled, 
and yet you refuse to tell me the cause.” 

Something of returning tenderness softened for an 
instant the cold severity of the husband’s features, 
but it passed away, and a bitter smile was his only 


rated 
from each other. The husband sat gloomily and 
alone in the damp cell of a dungeon. He had fol- 
lowed Ambition as his god, and had failed in his 
high career. He had mingled with men whom his 
heart loathed, he had sought out the fierce and 
wronged spirits of his land, and had breathed into 
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- debility, ‘* we have not a moment to lose. By an 


"ever, I shall sueceed in convincing you, by these en- 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


them the madness of . He had drawn his 
sword against his country,—he had fanned rebellion 
to a flame, which had been quenched in human 
blood. He had fallen—miserably fallena—and he 
had been doomed to die the death of a traitor. 

It was his last night of life. ‘The morrow was the 
day appointed for his execution. He saw the sun 
sink behind the green hills of the West, as he sat 
by the dim grate of his dungeon, with a feeling of 
unutterable horror. He felt that it was the last sun 
that would set to him. It would cast its next level 
and sunset rays upon his grave—upon the grave of a 

door his d geon opened, and a light 
he door of his dun rs) , and a light form 
entered and threw herself into his arms. The soft- 
ened light of sunset fell upon the, _ brow and 
wasted cheek of his once beautiful wife. — 

‘‘ Edward—my dear Edward,” she said, ‘* I have 
come to save you. I have reached you, after a thou- 
sand difficulties, and I thank God, that my purpose is 
nearly accomplished.” 

Misfortune had softened the proud heart of man- 
hood, and as the husband pressed his pale wife to 
his bosom, a tear trembled on his eyelash. ‘‘I have 
not deserved this kindness,” he murmured, in the 
choked tones of convulsive agony. 

‘‘ Edward,” said his wife in an earnest, but faint 
and low voice, which indicated extreme and fearful 


exchange of garments you will be enabled to * out 
unnoticed. Haste, or we may be too late. Fearno- 
thing for me, Iam a woman, and they will not in- 
jure me for my efforts in behalf of a husband, dearer 
than life itself.” 

But, Margaret,” said the husband, ‘‘ you Jook 
sadly ill. You cannot breathe the air of this dread- 
ful cell.” 

' © Oh, speak not of me, my dearest Edward,” said 
the devoted woman.” I can endure every thing for 
your sake. Haste, Edward—haste, and all will be 
well,”—and she aided with a trembling hand to dis- 
4 the proud form of her husband in a female 


Farewell, love, my preserver—” whispered 
the husband in the ear of his disguised wife, as the 
officer sternly reminded the supposed lady that the 
time allotted for her visit had expired. ‘* Farewell 
—we shall meet again,” responded his wife—and the 
husband passed out unsuspected, and escaped the 
enemies of his life. 

They did meet again—that wife and husband—but 
only as the dead may meet—in the awful commun- 
ings of another world. Affection had borne up her 
exhausted spirit, until the last ent purpose of her 
exertions was accomplished in the safety of her hus- 
band; and when the bell tolled on the morrow and 
the prisoner’s cell was opened, the guards found 
wrapped in the habiliments of their destined victim 
= pale but still beautiful corse of the devoted 

IFE. 


THE CORRESPONDENT. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
L'AMORE DOMINATORE. 

Fair monarch of the youthful heart! 

Thou child of beauty, by whose dart 
Ambition from its flight comes down, 

And proud souls claim thee as their own! 
When will thy quivers all be spent? 

When will thy bow remain unbent? 


Clothed with affection, pure and blest, 
Thy love is in the human breast; 

The little orbs that light the skies, 
No less are they than maiden’s eyes— 
And thou who makest ethereal bliss, 
Hast made none sweeter than the kiss. 


Most keenly felt, but still unseen, 

Thou art the same as thou hast been, 

Since beauty chained the upturned eye, 

And lips first breathed the ardent sigh— 

So still remain—the god of Love! 

Inferior but to Gop above. J. F. R. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE.—No. Il. 


Mr Dear R.:—~What a field is open before me— 
treaties, compacts, history, geography, letters, and 
debates, all connected with the subject of my inves- 
tigation, open themselves before me as I proceed 
onward. Indeed I could almost wish I had remained 
in my utter ignorance of the subject, when I look 
beforé me and behold the confused mass I have to 
make my course through, and reflect that all this is 
because I pretended to know something on the sub- 
ject of whieh you were unaware. But if the per- 
formancé of your request bring in its train some 
unpleasant attendants, there is a pleasure in its exe- 
eution which infuses itself into the heart, and cheers 
the mind in its labour in the cause of justice, which. 
is inspired by a conscionsness of acting on the firm 
basis of principle, and being guided by no other 
feelings than those of pure philanthropy. If, how- 


deavours, that there is a shadow of right in the claims 
of Georgia—if I shall be able to wipe from the cha- 
racter of the Georgians one colouring of that dye of 
cruelty and humanity in which the Philo-Indian of 
the north has steeped it, I wish you to recollect that 
I do not claim it through any strength of my own, 
but from the power of that panoply in which the fair- 
ness of my cause has robed me. If I have said, “I 
advance fearlessly and not without the most sanguine 
expectations to meet even such an opposition,” as 
the claims of Georgia have found in the minds of 
the people north of Mason and Dixon’s line, I wish 
you to recollect that I have also said, that my fear- 
lessness was the inspiration of a ‘‘ consciousness of 
the justice of the claims I advocate.” I have made 
my boast—if it be a boast to say so—under the same 
inspiration which nerved the shepherd’s arm, and 
directed the shepherd’s aim, against the high and 
mighty leader of Philistia’s crowded ranks—I have 
said it, under the influence of the same spirit, which, 
from the lips of a few untrained woodmen, cried out, 
in the day of our country’s trial, to England’s proud- 
est hosts, for batthe—I have said it, with the motto 
of all honest men upon my banner— 


**Mens conscia recti.” 


But to the question. I claim for Georgia, asI stated 
in my last letter, a right to extend her jurisdiction 
over the lands occupied by the Cherokees, and do 
not consider this right as weakened one tittle by 
the host of treaties which have been made between 
the United States and the Indians. These treaties, 
upon which I shall soon commence my attack, are 
sixteen in number, and have been considered by 
many, as conclusive against the claimants to the lands 
in controversy. They are singular, and I shall soon 
consider their singularity. They are, as treaties, 
anomalies in the history of national transactions, and 
I shall soon show the cause of all their irregularity. 
They were entered into under peculiar circum- 
stances, and I shall soon ask you to mark, how far 
we are bound to acknowledge these circumstances, 
in forming our opinion concerning their effect upon 
the jurisdiction of Georgia over these lands. Before, 
however, coming to this, the crisis of the controver- 
sy, it may be adviseable that I should make known. 
to you the exact sense in which I wish to be under- 
stood when using the term jurisdiction, as by so do- 
ing I will also be able to settle the extent of the rights 
I contend for. 


Jurisdiction, in its broad and most general sense, 
says Mr. Duponceau, in his justly celebrated work 
upon this subject, is the power to make, declare, or 
apply the law. It is the right of administering jus- 
tice through the laws, by the means which the laws 
have provided for that purpose. By the general 
writers upon this subject, jurisdiction is divided into 
three kinds, jurisdiction in locum—over the place; 
in personam—over the person; and in subjectam ma- 
teriam—over the subject matter. With the first of 
these alone I am concerned, in writing upon this 
subject. Itis the jurisdiction 2x locum which | claim 
for Georgia, and this is that jurisdiction which is 
universally acknowledged to belong to every state, 
in regard to all lands lying within its limits. This 
is exclusively the right of the different states—it is 
their unalienable right; and one of the most precious 
of those privileges which they have retained as 
solely their own, and which the United States are 
expressly informed bpevery member of the Union— 
they never have surrendered to them. If I can 
convince you, then, that this species of jurisdiction 
was ever exercised by the colony or state of Georgia 
—that it never has been surrendered up to the In- 
dians, or to the United States—and that it never has 
been forfeited by any act or omission of the colony 
or state of Georgia—then, if you acknowledge a 
right in any white man to one inch of American 
ground, from Florida to Maine, you must agree with 
me, that it is injustice, it is tyranny, it is oppression 
in us, to arge upon the Georgians the necessity of 
yielding themselves and their government to that 
confusion and destruction, which will prove the cer- 
tain and inevitable consequence of establishing an 
imperium in imperio. 

The first disposition of these lands, of importance 
here, and of which we have any note on the record 
of history, was made on the 9th of June, 1732, when 
the colony of Georgia was founded, by a patent from 


— 


— 


individuals, to whom the lands were granted, to be 
held by them for twenty-one years as trustees for 
the king. The conditions of this patent were, that 
the trustees should have over these lands, for these 
twenty-one years, an independent and separate sove- 
reignty, that the colony should be called Georgia, in 
honour of him who granted the patent; and that, 
after the expiration of these twenty-one years, such 
form of government was to be established, as the 
king or his successors should appoint. In virtue of 
this charter, were granted to the lords proprietors, 
all the land and territories from the Savannah river, 
along the sea coast, to the Atlantic, and westward 
from the heads of the rivers, respectively, in direct 
lines to the south seas, with all islands, &c. &.— 
In obedience to this charter the settlerscame. The 
Indian saw, for the first time, the pale faced stranger 
tread recklessly over the mound which his supersti- 
tion had raised over the burial place of some depart- 
ed fellow warrior, and with wondering amazement 
beheld him penetrating, without remorse or fear, the 
deepest recesses of the forest. It was, indeed, an 
eventful period for the untutored savage. The sagest 
warrior in all the tribes held not his counsel safe in 
the trying moment. All was filled with fearful ad- 
miration. The moving wonder, with its white wings 
spread, nearing the shore—the artillery telling to 
the remotest west, the strange event—the debarka- 
tion of the colonists, and the gorgeous presents with 
which they feasted the anticipations of the natives, 
while they, at the same time, won their favourable 
notice—all served to darken the mystery which had 
already beclouded the unenlightened mind of the sa- 
vage. They received the pale faces, the colony was 
settled, and the foundation of the present claims of 
Georgia was here laid. The colony filled slowly. 
The white man encreached and the Indian receded, 
as the fertility of the country invited the one, or the 
scarcity of game gave occasion for the other. Inthe 
course of time, however, the white man gained the 
ascendency, the Indian dwindled away, and his foot- 
steps were obliterated as the implements of industry 
pried farther and farther from the shores of the At- 
lantic. The wild tenant of the forest grew tame, and 
lost his savage nature as he grew more intimate and 
became connected in traffic with the colonists. His 
being was changed, he retained all the ignorance and 
delusion which he possessed in his most unenlight- 
ened moments, and lost that firmness and bravery 
which was the jewel in his native character. 

But it will be told me here, if the nature of the 
Indian be changed, and he has lost the most noble 
traits of his native character, you—the colonists, the 
pale faces—have been the cause of the change. Be- 
fore you came they were brave, happy, and content- 
ed. Before they drank the liquid fire which the 
white man brought among them, they were a sober 
and industrious people. Before the colonists taught 
them by sad experience what it was to traffic with 
unfairness and crafty artfulness, they were with one 
another a candid, conscientious, and open dealing 
people. If they are now passionate, if they are dis- 
solute, if they are crafty, it does not become the 
American people to complain of it—it is the wretch- 
edness of their own wrong, it is the result of their 
own misdoings. But, my friend, this reasoning will 
not answer me. Shall the light of heaven be shut 
from the world, because a few among us cannot bear 
itsbrightness? Shall the intellectual splendour which 
is now beginning to illuminate the world, and which 
is casting itself with its richest beam into every dark 
corner of this new continent, be veiled and clouded, 
because its brilliancy shall pierce the mantle that 
hides the weakness of the tawny savage’? God forbid! 
The stride of intellectual improvement is as wel- 
come here as it has been rapid in its advancement. 
You, my friend—yes, every philanthropist, every 
man in whom remains the faintest scintillation of the 
platonic soul, must agree with me, in saying—wel- 
come Minerva, and sway thy sceptre, unmolested and 
unharmed, throughout the world—break, with thy 
magic touch, the rusty shackles which have been 
fastened on the world by the workings of ignorance— 
explode, wherever it may be found, that tyranny and 
superstition which have followed into the world this 
nursling of the middle ages.—But enough for this. 
No one who looks around him, and beholds the mil- 
lions of happy people that inhabit this once so wild 
and rude a wilderness, can say it was an unfortunate 
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civilization. No one, who looks around him and 

beholds the rising glories of our republic, can say— 

it was an unfortunate change which placed the throne 

of liberty’s choice, on the land, where, but a few 

centuries ago, the native and the panther were wont 

to mingle together their mighty yells, and feast on 

their bloody sacrifices unmolested, and with none tg 
make them afraid. If there be a mortal, so fiendlike 
and misanthropic in his sentiments, and so bold in 
temerity as to express to the world such an opinion, 
he will receive from every man of feeling, through- 
out the world, the stamp of madness, and bear it 
upon him just so long as he retains his worse thay 
inhuman hatred to the happiness and prosperity of 
his race. I have taken up, my friend, more of your 
time with these preliminaries than | had at first in- 
tended; but I have thought it neeessary to remove 
every obstacle which could create the slightest mis- 
understanding between us, before I came to the im- 
portant subject of the different treaties. I shall now 
feel myself prepared to introduce the train of argu- 
ments I intended to make concerning these treaties, 
without further comment. In the mean time, I will 
respite your attention, by giving you renewed assur- 
ances of my esteem and regard, and withdrawing 
from the subject for a few days more. 


Yours, &e. Hatt, 


' For the Philadelphia Album. 
CALYPSO—A PORTRAIT. 

In the primeval traits of the elegant idler of every 
age and nation, and in the spirit of social being, my 
friend Calypso imagined that she discovered the ele- 
ments of those virtues which the moralist and philo- 
sopher most venerate. Imperturbability and negli- 
gence, the genuine features of his caste, were the 
effects of great design and no less heroic perse- 
verance; and these’ by a commom parentage of self- 
sacrifice, were allied to the renowned Pythagorean 
and Piatonic system of mystic training, which, by 
disentangling the mind from the influence of external 
objects and the giddy sway of impulse, conducted the 
probationary soul through the rugged paths of asceti- 
cism to immediate communion with deity. In the 
nineteen cabalistic words to which fashion’s law re- 
stricted the vocabulary of the brilliant court of Marie 
Antoinette, she traced the consummation of that bre- 
vity whose imperfect symbol was shown in far ages by 
Lycurgus, and still attracts respectful wonder—thus 
making the narrow circuit of human passions one 
chain of analogies. But perhaps I wrong my friend 
in causing her to trace her theory to so remote an 
origin, and this is but a vagary of my own; such idle 
speculation had indeed but ill-assorted with one so 
sectless in her views, so uninquiringly reliant on 
occult causes; and yet Calypso was a metaphysician 
by intuition, and endowed with taste that had all the 
features of genius. These qualities, in any other 
mind than hers, had neutralized that tame beau ideal 
of elegance her fancy mirrored; for outward, mecha- 
nical nonchalance is almost incompatible with talent. 
She regarded all physical knowledge as an odious 
ineumbrance, as stamping its possessor with indeli- 
ble drudgery, meanness, and pedantry. She despised 
all attainments that did not seem, at least, to come by 
inspiration. She had a vague idea that fruits and 
flowers were attributes of summer; but had any one 
asserted the contrary, they would have met with no 
contradiction from her. On one occasion I directed 
a person to the west side of the street; the pedantic 
form of my instructions exposed me to her satire, 
(which, in trath, by similar trespasses, I frequently 
incurred, ) for a whele evening. She made an epi- 
gram on a lady who favoured the company with the 
information, that in Europe physic and surgery were 
distinct professions. To speak of the weather, to 
admit a perception of the difference between heat and 
cold, was only pardonable in very aged people. I 
have seen her walk out in the lightest attire when the 
Sky was blackened by an approaching thunder storm, 
and when it burst, look as totally unprepared as if the 
earth had opened at her feet. Yet I shall always be- 
lieve that her insisting that an awkward student from 
the south, who chaneed to say, that being a Caroli- 
nian he was in a manner compelled to love rice cakes, 
should enter on a minute explanation of his meaning, 
was sheer impertinence. I never saw her evince the 
slightest emotion at a recital of ingratitude, fraud, or 
cruelty; that would have been too demonstrative, too 
sympathizing. She believed that the sketches of high 


thing that the soil ever felt the impress-of the foot of 


life, delineated in English novels, were unfaithful 
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portraits; or, if true, that the fashionable females of 
England were every one as minutely learned as Lady 
Morgan, and rudely verbose as Mrs, Leigh Hunt. 
If she had read Paulding’s pleasant tale ‘‘ Excite- 
ment,” the incongruity of a giddy girl of fashion 
being instructed as to the mode of practice of any 
physician, however celebrated, would have revolted 
her. 

Unity of purpose is essential to a perfect success, 
and on this point Calypso was deficient; she had a 
natural sense of the ridiculous, and this she had cul- 
tivated till it became an aggressing insolence too 
potent for her apathetic code, Never was ‘‘a love 
of folly and a scorn of fools” carried further. And 
another obstacle to success was in her ambitious pre- 
dilection for contrasts; she imagined that a few 
Sapphic touches might happily blend with the non- 
chalance of fashion:—hence those versions of Heloise 
and Corinna, more ecstatic than their originals, and 
which sometimes excited a smile too near akin to 
dirision—a smile fatal to the studied indifference of 
the sensitive speaker. LESPINASSE. 


For the Philadelphia Album. 
LEGEND OF GIBBET HILL. 

In a beautiful village in the north-western part of 
Massachusetts, there isa large smooth hill which has 
the above name, the origin of which is explained by 
the old inhabitants in many different ways. It used 
to be a favourite walk around this place, and, con- 
nected with some other incidents, I have preserved a 
legend of the hill as related by a female recluse of 
that region. 

It was on a fine afternoon that a walk was proposed, 
and Gibbet Hill was to receive a visit in the excur- 
sion. The young ladies, and as many eaux as the 
village could afford—the number, however, always 
bore a small proportion to the softer sex—had assem- 
bled for the occasion. Miss Clari ——, who was the 
pride of the village, appeared in all her loveliness 
and simplicity; and her cousin, whom, by way of dis- 
tinction, I shall call Lucy, together with the rest of 
the girls, were in fine spirits, and the evening pro- 
mised to be a merry one. 

Shall I draw for you the picture of those two girls? 
They were both interesting and amiable, and I have 
been at a loss to decide which of the two was the 
prettiest. Clari, in figure, was tall and well propor- 
tioned, and her light hair, simply parted, gave an 
oppenness to a fair brow that seemed full of thought 
and intellect. She was not what the world in gene- 
ral would call beautiful; but there was something in 
her face of which the eye could never get weary—a 
kind of lively interest that would bind the whole soul 
in admiration; yet, after all, it was something the 
world would not allow to be called beauty. She had 
none of those affected graces nor studied charms 
which are too often practised by young ladies of six- 
teen—and I could not help loving her for her frank- 
ness and simplicity. Lucy, on the other hand, was 
quite different. Perhaps, being farther advanced in 
years, she had put on more of the dignity of woman- 
hood; but she never did possess that free, happy dis- 
position which so eminently characterizes her fair 
cousin. Smaller and more delicate in stature, with a 
fine brunette complexion and dark eye, she might lay 
higher claims to personal beauty; and at first sight a 
stranger would doubtless choose her the first of the 
two. Her mind was sound and well cultivated, but 
she had a dissembling heart, and stratagem in wo- 
man detracts more from real virtue than can be re- 
placed by all the gains of artifice. 

At the foot of the hill George Ellis joined the 
company, and holding in his hand a beautiful bouquet 
of flowers, he drew forth the sweet brier, and pre- 
senting it to Lucy, said—‘‘ This, you know, is my 
~ favourite flower; it is full of thorns, but there can be 
no better emblem of human life than is presented by 
this simple plant. How strange that every thing 
which is most pleasing to the senses, is thus encum- 
bered “by some opposite quality to steal its beauty. 
I have never loved a particular star, but there came 
a cloud to dim its glory—I have never culled a fra- 
grant flower, without finding that the worm had 
preyed upon its leaf, or nature itself had covered it 
with thorns—and I never admired any thing lovely 
or beautiful, but a blight was sure to fall on that first 
which was most dear to the heart.” 

** You are in a moralizing mood this evening, ” said 


the honest hearted Clari, ‘you would not wish to 


have it all sunshine without any gloom; nor would it 
be well to have the path of life all flowers and with- 
out any thorns—for then pleasure would cease to be 
what it really is, and happiness would be unknown 
only as obtained by a continued dormancy of feel- 
ing.” 

But before we proceed farther, let us look into the 
character of Ellis, who will occupy a prominent place 
in the story; and as character rather than incident 
will be described, it may not be amiss to introduce 
it here. Imagine, then, a young man of some 
talent, self-educated, and ambitious; who, partly for 
seclusion and partly to palliate his adverse cireum- 
stances, had taken up his residence in a country vil- 
lage, there intending to finish his studies before en- 
tering upon the world. Such was the situation of 
George Ellis. His appearance was rather prepos- 
sessing, and his light hair and high forehead gave 
him an air of youth and freshness which seldom failed 
to attract attention. But in regard to dress he was 
neglectful; and in truth he was one of those beings 
who would like to live without fashion and without 
etiquette—sometimes shunning society, even when 
urged by the kindest solicitations. In a word, he 
was a poet—high-souled and generous—and though 
his faults were many, there were redeeming qualities 
in his character which always left the balance of vir- 
tue in his favour. He had contracted an intimacy with 
Lucy that had ripened into an ardent love, and his 
song was often tuned to the praise of those charms to 
which his spirit had knelt. But the mind of Ellis 
was not of that material which could be bondaged 
within the scope of common-place things; and how- 
ever strong might have been that secret attachment 
felt by Lucy, she seemed well acquainted with the 
disposition of George, and was also slow in revealing 
her affection—although the fickleness of her own 
heart and the known recklessness of her paramour, 
were but weak assurances of an abiding attachment. 

Not far from Gibbet Hill was the hut of Mira, a 
female recluse, famed in fortune telling, and for 
many years the only inhabitant of this solitary place. 
After climbing over some half dozen high hills, and 
as many rail-fences—which, by the way, are not much 
obstruction to the genteel girls of New England—we 
came to a circuitous path that led to the house of the 
recluse. A more terrific figure cannot be imagined. 
She was bent down with age, and on her head was a 
farmer’s broad hat, from which fell her long snowy 
locks that seemed to have been whitened by the win- 
ters of almost a century. Her coarse frock was 
fastened about her waist by a twisted band of straw, 
and in walking she held a staff to support her totter- 
ing frame, which together gave her the appearance 
of one belonging to another world rather than a 
Christian and civilized land. 

*¢ Well, my young folks,” said the old woman, in 
a shrill tone of voice, ‘*you don’t forget Mira in your 
rambles. That’s right—that’s right. Well, I sup- 
pose you want your fortunes told, some of ye—hey ?” 

The well known ceremony of unfolding one’s fu- 
ture destiny by the aid of cards, was then performed; 
and the young ladies were told they would have hand- 
some husbands and fine situations, and so on to the 
end of a fortune teller’s chapter, which is the same 
to all persons, differing a little only with those who 
may be present at the same time. 

Ellis had remained silent during this ceremony, 
but suddenly stepping forward he requested to know 
his own destiny, if the power of sorcery were able to 
reveal it. ‘Let me see your hand,” said Mira; 
*‘ah, you have many crosses”—and she commenced 
shuffling her antiquated pack of cards. ‘Now cut 
them,” said she, reaching out her withered hand; 
‘well, there is not much good for you—dark, very 
dark!” and the eye of Ellis was flashing fire, as if 
fully relying on the truth of the hideous sorceress. 
**Cut them again,” said she, in a trembling voice; 
‘*why, bless me, what have we here—Oh, I dare not 
tell—I—I”—— 

The deluded young man could restrain his feelings 
no longer, but springing upon the floor, he demanded 
of Mira to finish hertask. But she declined, saying, 
*¢that’s all—that’s all!”—He commanded and im- 
plored, but in vain; and excited almost to frenzy, his 
lips became pale as he turned indignantly away from 
the fiendish hag—who, either from a sincere belief 
in his own dark fate, or from some artful design, had 
thus abruptly declined her task, leaving him and his 
company in a state of confusion and wonder. 


The party were about taking their leave, when 
Mira inquired if they were not afraid to cross Gibbet 
Hill after night fall. 

‘* Afraid!” exclaimed Ellis, “‘ what should we be 
afraid of?” 

‘* Why, hav’n’t you heard the dreadful stories told 
about that place,” replied the woman, “ how the hill 
came by its present name—and all that?” 

‘* No,” rejoined Ellis, ** let us hear it now.” 

** Well, you must know it was more than a hun- 
dred years ago, when the settlers had driven nearly 
all the Indians from the colony, that Mr. Woodville 
commanded the only military company in this quar- 
ter. He was a bold and intrepid young man; and, 
with his father, had been the most desperate in sub- 
duing the savages. In order to gain revenge, a few 
remaining Indians had sought to destroy Marianne, 
a beautiful girl, who was the betrothed of Woodville. 
It was a dark night in autumn, that the house of her 
father was fired by the savages, and she was taken 
captive and carried into the forest. The ardent 
Woodville, driven almost to madness, had sworn to 
rescue her or die in the struggle. He selected a num- 
ber of his bravest men, furnished them with fire-arms 
and torches, and pursuit was commenced. The night 
was dark and cloudy, and research had been fruitless. 
He was about returning to the village in despair, 
when at length the clouds began to break away, and 
the moon shone down in unwonted brightness. On 
a distant cliff a white form is seen. Woodville crept 
slowly forward, until within a few yards of the spot, 
when, in a burst of joy, he exclaimed, ‘It is—it is 
her.’ But the quick savage, seizing her with more 
than human strength, carried her over the crags ap- 
parently with as much ease as one would carry an 
infant. The moon shone full upon her pale face, and 
her dark and dishevelled hair fell about her neck in 
wild confusion. They were now close upon the steps 
of the Indian, but coming suddenly to the banks of 
the Nashua, Marianne was laid carefully in the bot- 
tom of a canoe, and paddled into the middle of the 
stream. Atthat instant, when Woodville was level- 
ing his rifle with a sure aim, a cloud came over the 
moon, and all again was dark. ‘This caused them to 
lose sight of the canoe, and the Indian cunningly 
evaded his pursuers, leaving them without any trace 
of his flight. 

‘¢ Morning broke over the hills, and the fair captive 
was still beyond the reach of human assistance. 
Woodville had returned to the village, and was mak- 
ing preparations for further research, when an Indian 
approached him, and, with signs of friendship, in- 
quired for the captain. ‘Iam the man,’ exclaimed 
the undaunted soldier, ‘what wouldst thou with 
me?’ The friendly Indian then gave information that 
Wulcumseh had secreted himself at the ‘ Ridges,’ 
where he awaited the coming of night, to carry Ma- 
rianne to the Indian settlement. 

¢ Wulcumseh—my father’s murderer!’ roared 
Woodville, ‘is the girl within his power?—Then 
she dies, and may the arm of Woodville never again 
lift the sword in battle, if revenge cometh not on 
this day!” 

«¢ At the sight of her lover the girl uttered a faint 
shriek, and fainted on the ground. A struggle now 
ensued between the Indian and Woodville—a despe- 
rate struggle, for the latter had clenched the savage 
by the throat, and they both fell together. But Ma- 
rianne was stijl within his reach, and with one effort 
he sunk hislong knife deepintoherbosom. The party 
succeeded, however, in securing the strong savage. 
The next day a gibbet was erected on the hill, and 
the inhabitants assembled to witness the death of one 
whom they had long feared, but who was now about 
to suffer for his many atrocious deeds. He was 
the last of a desperate band of Indians that had 
kept the settlement in alarm for a long time, and he 
met his death with a fortitude truly characteristic of 
himself. Woodville died in a few days of a wound 
received in the skirmish, and was buried by the side 
of Marianne. 

‘¢ As was the custom in olden time, the body of 
Wulcumseh hung upon the gibbet until the ravens 
had eaten his flesh, and his bones were scattered by 
the winds. For many years afterward, the place was 
visited by evil spirits, and every night there were 
strange sounds and sights upon the hill. When the 
moon was shining, it was said that the spirit of the 
murdered lady could be seen walking, in a white 
robe, and her bosomed stained with blood; and when 


the sky was dark and storms were raging, themild 
ravens would come and croak about the gibbet—and 
spirits of darkness could be seen hovering around the 
dead body of the murderer. 

** From that time,to the present, the place has been 
known by the name of Gibbet Hill; and the tradition, 
with all its attendant horrors, has been handed down 
to posterity. Many of the old inhabitants are still 
superstitious on the subject, while others explain the 
origin of the name, unconnected with murder or any 
other mournful event.” 

Thus ran the tale of Mira, and lifting up her hag- 
gard form and putting aside her white locks that had 
fallen over her fage, she took leave of her visiters, who 
had become impatient to return. 

«¢ What a strange being she is,” said Lucy, “it is 
a wonder how the old creature can live there alone 
so long.” 

“ Ay, strange indeed,” replied George Ellis, “ and 
she is possessed of a magic power I have never seen 
in any other person. But the hag, I wish”——— 

*¢ Ah!” interrupted Clari, ‘* you wish she had told 
your fortune more clearly, I presume; but [hope you 
have no faith in her foolish predictions.” 


** True, I wish she had revealed the whole, but I 


had rather she had never told anything. No matter, 
I shall soon meet her again, and alone—and then she 
may make a finish of it.” 

For several weeks Ellis made frequent visits to the 
hut of Mira, in the vain hope of having his future 
fate made known; and his mind became so wrought 
up by the superstitious notions of the fortune teller, 
that he seemed to entertain a belief that it was in her 
power to comply with his requests. 

* * * * 

Tt was a beautiful evening in autumn, that Ellis was 
enjoying one of those lovely moonlight rambles, in 
which he used often to indulge. But being absent an 
unusual length of time, a friend who knew his fa- 
vourite retreats, purposed to meet him there. It was 
now near midnight, and in the vicinity of Gibbet Hill 
a female form was seen, which was recognised to be 
that of Mira. A strain of melancholy music fell on 
the ear, and then all was still. A moment, and it 
comes again—a shrill, mournful tone, yet indistinet 
on account of distance. On approaching, the sound 
became more clear, and as it died away we could dis- 
tinguish something like this:— 

“Then think of that sweet time, 
No more—no more ; 

For all those joys sublime, 

Simple as nature’s prime, 


Unstained by grief or crime, 
Are o’er—are o'er. 


You'll join your hands in one, 
No more—no more ; 
For your web of fate is spun, 
And your pleasures now are done, 
And the hopes you rested on, 
Are o’er—are o’er!” 


Ellis’ was the anxious listener to this mournful 
strain—but it seemed only to arouse a stronger pas- 
sion in his breast; he would not‘harbour a thought of 
leaving his beloved Lucy, although this prediction 
came from one in whom, unfortunately for him, he 
had placed some faith. But the time had arrived 
when business called him to a distant city, and on the 
morning of his departure, their last tender vows 
were exchanged. ‘* You will not forget me,” said 
Ellis, ** though distance lies between us—you will 
not, I trust.” 

** No, never,” replied Lucy, “I know my heart 
can never change; but you_are going into the gay 
world, and we don’t know what may happen.” 

He went—but no one knew whither. Strong as 
was his attachment, it was immediately broken off in 
some strange and unaccountable manner;.his new 
schemes were abandoned, and his wandering fancy 
led him into a distant part of the country, and nothing 
has since been heard of George Ellis. 

Lucy and her cousin Clari are still the pride of the 
village and the joy of their homes—but the name of 
Ellis, their former friend and associate, is seldom 
mentioned, except with emotion. He is recolléeted 
among the people as a youth of uncommon and ex- 
traordinary qualities of character, and though his 
peculiar notion of things did not accord with those 
of his more rustic friends, there was something in 
his disposition which many of them will long admire. 

The story related by Mira, the fortune teller, and 
her account of Gibbet Hill, though highly tinctured 
with romance, may be partially true. But a more 
sober and authentic traditiom accounts for the name 
in a different way. It is said that among the first 
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ettlers of the town was one Monsieur Gibaut, a 
Frenchman, who originally purchased the land of the 
Indians, and at that time the Hill was designated by 
his own name. It is reasonable to suppose that the 
people in this vicinity were wholly unacquainted with 
the French pronunciation, and as it came down to 
posterity, it doubtless has had a variety of sounds, 
until converted into the present well established 
appellation. J. F.R. 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
Saturpay, May 21, 1831. 


THE NEWS. 

By the packet ship Canada, which sailed from 
Liverpool on 16th of April, London journals of the 
15th, Liverpool of the 16th, and Glasgow of the 13th, 
all inelusive, have been received. ‘lhe intelligence 
furnished by this arrival is of the most exhilarating 
character, and we are confident will be gratifying to 
every liberal and enlightened mind. THE POLES 


- HAVE GAINED A COMPLETE AND SIGNAL 


VICTORY OVER THEIR RUSSIAN ADVER- 
SARIES. The official details represent the discom- 
fiture of the Russians, in their attempt to cross the 
Vistula, as appalling in the highest degree, and the 
hero of the Balkan will be compelled to put forth 
all the energies of the autocrat to redeem the vantage 
ground of this glorious triumph. 

*¢ A few days prior to this engagement the Polish 
commander-in-chief had endeavoured to prevent the 


further effusion of blood, by an attempt at nego- 


tiation with Diebitsch, but he required the uncondi- 
tional submission of all the Poles as a preliminary 
measure, and the demand was rejected with scorn. In 
addition, Lithuania is in a state of insurrection. At 
Wilna, the capital, the overthrow of the Russian 
authority is complete. The nobility have set free 
their slaves,and supplied them with money and arms. 
Diebitsch is thus cut off from his supplies both of 
men and troops. With an enemy in front and rear, 
harassed by fatigue and famine, of the proud army 
of Russia, but few probably will remain, to tell the 
sad tale of how fearful a thing it is to war against a 
gallant people, determined to be free.” 


The Austrians continue their march along the 
shores of the Adriatic, and have thus far been victo- 
rious. The accounts from France continue pacific, 
and are favourable to the continuance of the present 
Ministry in office. ‘* The project of the law re- 
garding the elections, had been adopted, and it was 
expected that the, dissolution of the Chamber of De- 
puties would shortly take place. An astonishing 
rise had taken place in the French funds; the five 
per cents were at 74f.—they had risen to 82f.; the 
three per cents were at 45f.;—they had risen to 53f. 
No satisfactory cause for this advance is assigned; it 
is said by some to be nothing more’ than an affair of 
the Bourse.” 

The late ministerial associates of Polignac who 
escaped from the storm they assisted to raise in July 
last, have been tried; their names are D’Haussez, 
Capelle and Montbel—they have been deelared guil- 
ty of high treason, and sentenced to perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

M. De Polignac has made an attempt to escape 


- from the fortress of Ham—he was discovered in the 


apartment of the chimney where he was confined. 

The family of Bonaparte have leave to re-enter 
France. 

The trial of a number of young men, principally 
students, upon charges connected with the riots on 
the oceasion of the trial of Polignac and his associates, 
had commenced in Paris. The general impression 
was that they would be acquitted. 

The state of Belgium remains unchanged. The 
prince Leopold was still spoken of as the Sovereign 
of that country. 

In England, parliament again assembled on the 
12th. The subject of reform was still undecided. 
Ministers had announced their willingness to submit 
to some amendments in the details of the Bill intro- 
duced by them, but on the principle of it, Lord Grey 
took oceasion to say in the most distinct terms, they 
were determined to stand or fall. Much speculation 
was current as to the propriety of adjourning Parlia- 
ment previous to the final question of the Reform 
Bill. 


An attack having been made by one of the mem- 
bers of the Chamber of Deputies upon the absurd 
policy of the government in endeavouring to preserve 
peace while France and all around were preparing for 
war, the Minister of Foreign Affairs rose and ad- 
dressed the Chamber thus:— 


“Gentlemen, if the several members who have suc- 
cessively addressed the Chamber are to be believed, 
France is surrounded by enemies ready to unite all 
their efforts, and attack her in concert; and of allies 
she is totally destitute. All governments whose prin- 
ciples are different from those which form the basis 
off social state are waiting only for an opportunity— 
a signal—to launch all their conjoint forces against 
us. The secret has been revealed by a Ukase, com- 
manding an extraordinary levy of 150,090 men, in 
which war is proclaimed aloud. This Ukase is no 
secret; it may be read by all the world in the German 
Journals, But, gentlemen, this Ukase, so confidently 
invoked, is apocryphal, and I possess the genuine 
document, which I shall have the honour to lay be- 
fore the Chamber to-morrow, and which does not 
contain one single word of war, but on the contrary 

ives fresh assurances of peace. Let us appeal to 
facts. What has the protocol of the 20th January es- 
tablished! It proctaims Belgium independent, and 
prescribes to Holland to return within the limits she 
posseseed in 1790, when she was called the Republic 
of the United Provinces. All that composed the king- 
dom of the Netherlands will form part of Belgium, 
except Luxembourg. But Luxembourg is spoken of. 
The negotiations engaged in on that subject yet im- 

ose on me somereserve. However, letus examine it. 

Expressions of curiosity and interest.] A great _ 
of the provinee of Luxembourg took part in the Bel- 
gian insurrection; the city of Luxembourg took none 
—it is occupied by a federal garrison of 3000 Prus- 
sians, and 2200 Belgian subjects of the King of Hol- 
land. The question of property is resolved by posi- 
tive titles. You ought, were it necessary, to declare 
war against all the powers. War against all—such 
is the conclusion of the honourable members whom I 
oppose. Even when peace is mentioned, we are ask- 
ed for war, and itis war that we refuse. ‘ne 
cheers.| My hon. adversaries will, doubtlessly, ac- 
knowledge with me, that the real bond of nations is 
now in the community of the principle that governs 
them. Turn your eyes around: by what governments 
are wesurrounded? Is not Switzerland free and in- 
dependent?—Look at Baden, Wirtemberg, Electoral 
Hesse and Saxony. All those powers, which compose 
the Germanic Confederation, excepting Prussia and 
Austria, are now governed by Constitutions, the 
principles of which accord with those of our political 
organization. ‘Those are the nations that we ought 
to hail as our natural allies. Count them, and you 
will see that we have now mere real allies than we 
ever before possessed. ‘The two hon. Deputies to 
whom I am now replying have talked of negotiations 
which, before the insurrection of Warsaw, were 
opened between Russia and Poland, the object of 
which was to induce the Polish army to march against 
France. I confess I cannot comprehend how ne- 
gotiations are conducted between a Sovereign who 
commands, and subjects who obey. This appears 
to me an entire new principle in politics. But it 
has been said other facts speak plainer still.— 
You are perhaps ignorant that Baron. Strogonoff, 
Major General in the Russian army, was some time 
ago at Berlin, commissioned to stipulate a passage 
for the Russian troops through the Prussi*a territo- 
ries. There happened to be another personage at 
Berlin—no other than Field Marshal Diebitsch him- 
self—and it was to him that these negotiations, if 
any such there were, must have been intrusted: and 
lam happy in being able to declare to you what must, 
after all, have been the result of these negotiations. 
Prussia, firmly determined to act upon principles 
that would ultimately tend to preserve peace, has 
displayed both wisdom and moderation, and pre- 
sented to all other nations an example of policy 
which tends to preserve the repose and harmony of 
States from every attack. (Hear.) But Austria, 
they add—for they must run through all the States of 
Europe, and in those excursions, so often repeated, 
I do not recollect that they have produced any new 
idea, but have merely re-produced arguments which 
had been before refuted—(‘“True, true,” from the 
Centre)—but Austria? see with what indefatigable 


vigor she pursues her warlike preparations. —Ambas- 


sadors, to whom the King has been pleased to grant 
his confidence, have been mentioned. It has been ask- 
ed whether he who has the honor to present the King 
of theFrench at London grounds his policy upon prin- 
ciples in conformity to the interests and dignity of 
France, and upon respect for the liberties of nations 
and the independence of States? It is sufficient for 
me to remind him of that able diplomatist, who, at 
Vienna, after all our disasters, succeeded in conclu- 
ding a treaty, the stipulations of which aggrandized 
the former territory of France; and who, in 1815, 
preferred the resignation of his high functions to 
the disgrace of signing a treaty of direful memory. 
As to his Majesty’s Ambassador in Russia, if there 
is any man truly worthy of representing France and 
her King, it is the Duke de Mortemart. (Cheers. ) 
I shall conclude with a few words more. You have 
never desired peace—neither in the month of Au- 
gust, nor in the month of December, nor in the month 
of March. We, however, have always hoped that we 
might be able to preserve this great blessing for our 
country, and we will use all our efforts to maintain 
it still. (This speech was followed by loud and re- 
peated cheers.) | 


This, therefore, on the part of the government, is 
indicative of peace. The patriotic associations are 
nevertheless active in their operations, violent in 
their hostility to the ministry, and clamorous for 
war. They declare that Casimer Perrier is scarcely 
less unpopular than Polignac, and say he does not 
understand the revolution of July last. The affairs 
of this agitated country appear still very remote from 
quiet and regular government. 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The annual meeting of most of the charitable as- 
sociations of the country have recently taken place in 
New York. Among these the fifteenth anniversary 
of the American Bible Society was celebrated on the 
12th inst. From the annual report of this associa- 
tion, the Commercial Advertiser gleans these parti- 
culars. Since the last anniversary one of the Vice- 
Presidents, the Hon. Andrew Kirkpatrick of New 
Jersey, and late Chief Justice of that state, has de- 
ceased. One of the Managers also has died, John 
Watts, M. D. of New York, President of the Col- 
lege of Physicians. During the year, 97 new Aux- 
iliaries have been formed, most of them in the newly 
settled parts of the country, where they were much 
needed. The whole number of auxiliaries at this 
time is 756, scattered through every state and terri- 
tory in the Union. 

The receipts of the year, leaving out the sum bor- 
rowed at Bank, amount to $125,316 79. Of this sum 
$50,142 50 were in payment for books; $2,716 from 
legacies; $10,863 34 as ordinary donations; $52,370 
40 towards the general supply; and the remainder 
from miscellaneous sources. There has been bor- 
rowed, and is now due to the Banks, the sum of 
$54,190. This sum is greater by $13,390 than that 
due to the Banks at the last anniversary, and as the 
society is not an incorporated institution, the money 
has been borrowed on private responsibility. It was 
borrowed in order to help on the work of general 
supply, and with the continued hope and expectation 
that pledges to the society would soon be redeemed, 
and debts paid, so that these Bank claims could be 
cancelled. Many of the auxiliaries which had pledg- 
ed assistance towards the general supply; have nobly 
redeemad their pledges; others have redeemed them 
in part; others have as yet rendered very little assist- 
ance. 

The books issued in the course of the year, have 
been 242,183. This number, though exceeding but 
little in the aggregate, the issues of the preceding 
year, contains a much greater quantity of entire Bi- 
bles. The number of Bibles issued the past year, is 
171,972, an increase in this class of issues, over those 
of the preceding year, of 41,618 copies. An un- 
usual number of these distributions were in the way 
of free donations, or else were special sales, where 
pay for such only as could be sold, was to be return- 
ed. A very unusual proportion of these books has 
gone into destitute families; those living in the re- 
mote parts of the country, the members of which 
would have lived and died probably without the Bible 
but for these efforts of benevolence. 

A grant of twenty thousand New Testaments has 
been made to the American Sunday School Union, 
for gratuitous distribution, among children in the 
new settlements. 

In May, 1829, this Society proposed to attempt 
the supply of every destitute family in the United 
States with a Bible, in the course of two years, pro- 
vided the auxiliares would co-operate and furnish 
the means in season. Very much has been done to- 
wards carrying this great undertaking into effect, al- 
though the work is not yet complete. 

It appears from the summary given in the report, 
of what hasbeen done in the several states and terri- 
tories, in pursuance of the above mentioned resolu- 
tion, that in thirteen of the states and territories. viz. 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Mississippi, and 
Michigan Territory, the supply has already been 
nearly or quite completed. In eight other states, 
viz: Delaware, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, and Louisiana, 
the work has been, as near as can be determined, 
about two-thirds completed. In Indiana and Iili- 
nois, about one half of the work is done, and in Ala- 


bama, Missouri, Arkansas and Florida territories, 
‘something less than. one half. This. calculation 


may not be exact, though it cannot differ essentially 
from the truth. 

Some idea may be formed of the efforts which 
are made to circulate the scripture from this ab. 
stract of the doings of this society. When it is known 
that the Bible Society forms but one link in the great 
chain of religious associations which are established 
in this country, an impression may be formed as to 
the force, moral and otherwise, which these institu. 
tions and the doctrines they inculcate are calculated 
to have in this country. 


The Boston papers announce, on the authority of 
their English journals, the death of ‘* Louis Bona- 
parte, at Forli, on the seventeenth of March,” 


Mr. Arthur Tappan, the original proprietor of 
the New York Journal of Commerce, has given no- 
tice that that publication has for some time past been 
owned by an association of gentlemen, by whom it 
has been entrusted to Messrs. Hall and Halleck, who 
are alone responsible for the sentiments and princi- 
ples which the paper contains. 


The Board of Trustees of Jefferson College, locat- 
ed at Canonsburg in this state, have recently pur- 
chased a farm of two hundred acres in the vicinity 
of the college, for the purpose of introducing the 
self-supporting system into practice, in connexion 
with that of instruction. In addition to those who 
may live on the farm, opportunity will be afforded 
to any of the students at college, who may desire it, 
to cultivate a portion of ground, and to dispose of 
the proceeds at their own discretion. 

The whole eccllege expenses are but twenty-five 
dollars per annum, including tuition, fuel, Janitor’s 
wages, college library, &e. Boarding may be ob- 
tained in the neighbourhood for from one dollar to 
one fifty per week. 


THE TALBA—A ROMANCE, 

The Harpers of New York have just republished 
a romance with the above title. It is from the pen 
of Mrs. Bray, the author of the ** White Hoods,” 
the “Protestant,” and other publications of merit. 
It is a tale of Portugal, and narrates the story so fre- 
quently alluded to, of the beautiful and unfortunate 
Ines de Castro. The work is not an emanation of 
the highest order of mind—cannot be classed with 
Waverly, Devereaux, Vivian Grey, or Walter Coly- 
ton, but it is nevertheless well written, and possesses 
interest, and is better adapted to the taste of the novel 
reader than designed for those who resort te fiction 
as a relaxation from history and more intellectual 
studies. The following passage, without revealing 
the plot of the story, will illustrate the style:-— 


Coello led the way, bearing the lamp, which he 
shaded with his hand; and, with a stealthy step did 
all three ascend a flight of stairs that led to an upper 
chamber. Most cautiously did they proceed into i 
closed the entry through which they passed, secu 
the bolt—and Gonsalez pointed with his hand to a 
second door that communicated with the sleeping 
apartment of Ines de Castro. 

**Which way shall we retarn?” whispered Coello, 
in alow voice. ‘There is, I know by sure informa- 
tion, another door within her room, that leads down 
to the court, the court where the chapel stands,— 
we had better go that way when all is over, for fear 

‘*Peace, peace,” said Gonsalez; **Diego, will you 
passin?” Diego waved his hand. 

‘** No,” said Gonsalez; ‘‘thou wilt. remain here, 
then, and keep watch. Well, it may be-better you 
should do so. Coello, forward, ‘open softly yon 
chamber door.” 

Nota word more was spoken, lest the least sound 
should disturb those within. Diego stood fixed to 
the spot, the image of horror; yet there was no re- 
lenting purpose in his soul. Gonsalez was firm, 
cool and collected. He held the dagger grasped in 
his right hand, with the other he motioned Coello 
once more to goon, ‘The taxman again shaded the 
lamp; and all its light settling on his own counte- 
nance, showed the haggard, yet ferocious expression 
of a man capable of witnessing murder. He stole 
into the chamber, as did the fiend into Paradise, to 
bring evil, sin and death, where beauty wal inno- 
cence found their place of repose. 

Though the lamp was darkened by his hand, on 
coming to the foot of the bed, Coello raised it, and 
looked upon the sleeping children. The night was 
sultry; they had thrown off the clothes, leaving bare 
their limbs, as the two innocent beings lay twined in 
each other’s arms. Their senses were fast locked in 
sleep, their cheeks red as the sweetest blossom of the 
rose, their skin so soft and white, with their little 
hands dimpled in the beauty of infaney,—all present- 
ed an image of such perfect loveliness, yet so help- 
less, so endearing, that even Coello turned aside the 


lamp, as if fearful to trust himself to contemplate a 
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sight that was likely to awaken feelings of tender- 
within him. 

As he turned away, the rays of the lamp fell on 
the couch that stood near the bed. Coello shuddered; 
his flesh seemed to crawl upon his bones as he caught 
the first sight of the unhappy mother of the children. 
She was sleeping. It was what he had desired; yet 
pow in spite of himself he repined to witness the un- 
conscious security of her repose at such a moment.— 
Her hair hung loose about her neck, and there were 
afew bright drops upon her cheek that showed she 
had wept even in her sleep. One arm was motion- 
jess’by her side, the other partly extended beyond 
the couch; the hand was open; no sculptor could have 
than that hand and arm 
displayed. 

Coello looked upon Ines, so still, so beautiful 
and placid, that, but for the soft low breathings which 
came upon his ear, he could almost have fancied he 
beheld an image of marble, a masterpiece of art.— 
The thought, too, how soon she would be no better 
than a thing so cold and inanimate, forced itself on 
his mind, but could not awaken his conscience. 

Even Gonsalez lingered a moment and looked upon 
her; for there is in beauty and in the helplessness of 
sleep a charm that will be felt even by minds least 
alive to images of excellence or pity. And Coello, 
cold, selfish, hardened as he was, could not but ac- 
knowledge, as he contemplated the loveliness of the 
being a him, that it was a pity it was doomed 
so soon to pass away, so soon to fall like a withered 
and broken flower, to be no more than dust. ‘*Yet,” 
he thought, “death is butlike “sot and the dead and 
the sleeper are the same.”? Comforted by this poor 
attempt to revive his sinking courage to witness a 
deed so wicked, he stole back gently to the door, 
that had opened again by the spring not catching the 
lock, after he first came into the chamber, and hav- 
ing secured it, glided up once more to the side of 
Gonsalez, who stood bending over the sleeping vic- 
tim’s couch. 


The London Atlas has a highly commendable no- 
tice of Lieutenant Slidell’s ‘* Year in Spain,” from 
which the following is a passage: 


Our ‘young American” fears that his inexperience 
may hurt the progress of his work towards that favour 
which all literary men desire to secure. He has no 
need of apprehension. His debut is the most success- 
ful we remember amongst travelled authors. He has 
not one of the vices of the school, and is worth a 
score of your pedantic, half-artist, half-antiquarian, 
half-philological, and whole superficial writers, who 
charge large prices for laborious quartos, and give us 
unreadable speculations and thrice-told tales for our 
money. Here is a young fellow with a scanty purse, 
but a heart of valour, and a mind panting to increase 
its stores, who goes into Spain for the pure abstract 

urpose of making himself familiar with its language, 
its real history, and its mannersand customs. He is 
warned against robbery and assassination—fearful 
prophecies impede him at the starting-post; but no- 
thing daunted, on he pushes into the “ bosom of the 
land,” trusting to his own honest objects, and the lack 
of temptation in his pocket, for safety. And that safe- 
ty was with him to the end. In Madrid,and Barcelona, 
and Cordova—in the market-place, at the foot of the 
llows, in the theatre, at the Exchange, in the dark 
lley, the lower ravine, the mountain gorge, the so- 
litary inn, the dismal forest, every where he was safe. 
The spirit of his purpose was with him, and he who 
injured none, by none was injured. Being but poor- 
ly provided with means, he was obliged to live as 
cheaply as he could. This very necessity threw him 
ainides the people. He saw more of Spain ina year’s 
residence than a hundred ambassadors. He mixed 
fearlessly with the people; boarded in private houses; 
lodged meanly betimes; was at festivals, and carni- 
vals, and executions, and bull-fights, and exhibitions 
of every description; traced the Spanish character 
through all its involations of treachery, cowardice, 
intrigue, and superstition; gathered a rich fund of 
information, collected occasionally at personal risk, 
sometimes at a sacrifice of comfort, at other times of 
taste, and always at that sort of inconvenience which 
none can know but those who have travelled amongst 
strangers without that golden passport which is the 
key to all languages under the sun. The result of 
the young American’s gallant journey is one of the 
most agreeable and instructive works that the last 
ten years have produced. 


The Dutchman’s Fireside is the title of the forth- 
coming novel of J. K. Paulding, Esq. 


MR. SOUTHEY. 

This gentleman, it would seem, is greatly annoy- 
ed by the numerous élass of small,authors, who 
abound in London and its vicinity. In a recent pub- 
lication, he complains of authors, and especially po- 
ets, sending their works for his perusal and opinion, 
and gives them notice to discontinue the practice in 
future, thus:— 


** Be it known to all whom it may concern, that 
I, Robert Southey, poet laureate, being somewhat 
advanced in years, and having business of my own 
fully to oceupy as much time as ean be devoted to it, 
consistently with a due regard to health, do hereby 
decline perusing or inspecting any manuscript from 
any person whatsoever, and desire that no application 
On that seore may be made to me this time forth: 


PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 
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this resolution, which, from most just cause, is taken 
and here notified, being, like the laws of the Medes 
and the Persians, not to be changed. Also, I give 
notice, that I have entered into a society for the dis- 
couragement of autograph collectors; which society 
will not be dissolved, til the legislature, in its wis- 
dom, shall take measures for suppressing that trou- 
blesome and increasing sect. Lastly, I shall be oblig- 
ed to those journals which will have the kindness to 
make these notices more widely known; and if my 
county member, Sir James Graham, would be pleas- 
ed to mention them in the House of Commons— 
which he may do with as much propriety as when he 
spoke of the same person there on a former occasion 
—they would then sn the advantage of being taken 
down by the reporters, inserted in all the daily news- 
papers, copied into the weekly and provincial ones, 
and finally recorded in the parliamentary debates.” 


Boora played Richard the Third in a masterly 
manner at the Walnut Street Theatre on Saturday 
last. A Boston critic in a late number of the Ama- 
teur of that city, notices the personation of this cha- 
racter thus:— 


Speaking of Richard, I consider it decidedly, (if 
perhaps we except Sir Giles Overreach,) the most 
triumphant of Booth’s personations. From his very 
first step upon the stage, from the first flash of his 
eye, and his first smile, so fiendish so cunning—so 
utterly diabolical—we fling aside all shadows of dis- 
trust, and feel, to a moral certainty, that he will car- 
ry off the character as bravely as he does. 

Look at his woving scene with Lady Anne—the 
resistless impetuosity of the words of him who 
‘thas a tongue can wheedle with the devil.” Indeed 
we almost feel interested in Richard’s success--ras- 
cal as he is. 

I cannot sufficiently admire it. It was not Booth, 
it was Richard—** Richard himself.”? How perfect- 
ly in character with the determination of the tyrant 
was his fighting desperately even after his wound had 
foreed him to the ground—his rising with a vain en- 
deavour to wield his trusty blade—and finally his 
clinging round the Earl of Richmond’s neck, forced 
from his gripe by death alone! 


Young Kean has been highly successful at New 
Orleans. His performance of Hamlet'is commended 
in the newspapers of that place as an unusually ex- 
cellent personation. One of the critics notices it 
thus— 


Mr. K. differs materially in his personification of 
the Prince of Denmark, from all other performers. 
And shows his superior knowledge and self-posses- 
sion in these points most, when he isentirely wanting 
in physical powers. For example, the scene of hor- 
rors conceived, although anticipated by meeting his 
father’s ghost, and the burst of surprise, an appeal to 
heaven, was so strong a mark of inward wonder that 
to look upon the actor, one would have conceived the 
ghost was really there. To pass over the many fine 
points, and especially those which he made by his 
appearance as well as speech in the scene of the pro- 
gramme; his show of madness and vacancy, which 
equalled, in our opinion, that same appearance of his 
father so universally admired for its void gaze, in 
Brutus; and to come to the closet scene with his 
mother, where all the actor shone out in every line, 
and every syllable. It is not that we are given to 
bestow fulsome praise, but that we hold it a duty to 
speak of merit as we find it. Some we know will 
say with the audacity of vaunting, that such and such 
lines were improperly read; but assertions of the 
kind stand for nothing; can they tell how they should 
be read? they cannot; and if not, how declare they 
were improper. Mr. K.’s reading is by no means 
the least admired part of his talents. For although 
in some pieces, we are for a moment led to be ill at 
ease with him, yet when set down coolly to inquire 
why it is so, we confess, taking his speech then, word 
by word and line by line, we cannot discover the 
cause that gave us displeasure. Who that saw the 
closet scene will henceforth doubt of the superiority 
of Charles J. Kean asa legitimate tragedian, who 
although young, has learnt to divest himself entirely 
of all those frivolous and boistering extravagances, 
which please the vulgar; and adhere solely to the 
dictates of nature, as his instrueter. In short, much 
as we admired the gentleman in Romeo, we consider 
taking the two characters entire, that his Hamlet is 
as fine a piece of acting éollectively, in all its scenes, 
as was Romeo, in that so much admired death scene. 


A new drama has recently been produced at the 
Tremont Theatre, Boston. Mr. Scott, a native of 
this city, and a young actor of great promise, sus- 


the following commendable notice of. the persona- 
tion in the Boston Traveller— 


Mr. Scott has always struck us as a very intelli- 
gent actor, with something to learn, and something 
to forget; but on the whole, exhibiting decided ta- 
lents for his profession. His William confirmed 
this impression, and there was no part of his playing 
which did not exhibit the effect of good sense, talent, 
and careful study. His defects are mostly. of an ex- 
trinsic: kind. His figure is good, and his face ex- 
pressive, but he wants facility of movement, and his 
voice is apt to wander into great hollowness.. Whe- 


ther these defects are still. within his power. to.cor-} 


tained the principal character. We are glad to see | P 


rect, the result must tell, but the experimer.: cannot 
be made too soon. Throughout the play he was 
successful in arousing and securing the attention of 
the audience. What chiefly struck us, however, 
was not his unaffected pathos in the latter scenes, 
though this was beautiful and true, but the heartiness 
and sailor-like gayety of his acting in the commence- 
ment of the piece, where the young lover returns to 
his mistress after sea service. It was a fine piece 
of animated nature—just hitting the mark between 
the lively and the boisterous—the genuine expres- 
sion of high animal spirits and an honest heart. He 
was in fact a true Triton; and if ** Black Eyed Su- 
san” becomes popular here, the author’s gratitude 
will be mainly due to Mr. Scott. 


Mr. Lemvet G. Otmsreap, a graduate of the 
Rensselaer School of Natural Sciences, in the State 
of New York, has been appointed Lecturer of Che- 
mistry and Natural History in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle. 


After deprecating in very proper terms the un- 
manly practice to which some of the ** lords of the 
ereation” resort in an effort to punish, by advertis- 
ing, their wives, the editor of the Richmond Compi- 
ler expresses the following determination, which, if 
adopted generally among newspaper editors, would 
not discredit their gallantry, understanding or sense 
of justice:— 

We regret that an advertisement of this disreput- 
able class found its way into a late number of our 


paper; and to prevent a like occurrence we now give 
notice, that from henceforward, advertisements of 


wives by their husbands will not be admitted into |, 


this paper, except in extreme cases, rendering the 
justice and propriety of the advertisement perfectly 
clear to our understanding and our conscience. 


From Harper's Family Library. 
CAIUS GABRIEL CIBBER. 

The ready wit and energetic style of the Careless 
Husband and the Apology have secured for the name 
of Cibber a permanent station in our literature; but 
the poetic statues of Madness and Melancholy had 
previously crowned it with merited distinction in an- 
other department.* 

Caius Gabriel Cibber, one of those artists whom 
England, before she addressed her own faculties to 
sculpture, imported from foreign parts, was son to 
the cabinet-maker of the King of Denmark. He 
was by all accounts born at Flensburg, in Holstein, 
in the year 1630. Of his early history little is re- 
lated by Vertue,—and Walpole pauses in the midst 
of praise to censure the son, Colley Cibber, for 
being silent respecting it. ‘* ‘hat singularly pleas- 
ing biographer,” says Orford, **who has dignified so 
many trifling anecdotes of players by the expressive 
energy of his style, has recorded nothing of a father’s 
life, who had so much merit in his profession.” He 
discovered—it 1s not said at what age—such talent 
for sculpture, that the King of Denmark sent him, at 
his own expense, to pursue his studies in Rome.— 
There, or elsewhere, he acquired much skill in art, 
and coming to London not long before the revolution, 
obtained employment from John, the son of Nicho- 
las Stone, a name very favorably mentioned among 
the artists of those days. A sculptor in the time of 
the Stuarts took rank with architects and masons, 
and the three employments were sometimes united 
in one person, It wasconsidered as an art expressly 
decorative Or monumental, and in both characters 
was subordinate to architecture. 

How Jong Cibber continued in the employment of 
Stone we are not told; that he behaved worthily, there 
can be no doubt, for he was made his foreman—a 
place of much labour and litle dignity; and on his 
master’s being struck with the palsy in Holland, he 
was sent by the family to conducthim home. There 
is no record at what period he commenced his career 
as an artist on his own account,—even his name has 
been insulted by the accompaniment of an alias. It 
has been written Cibert, and one well skilled in the 
northern languages has assured me that this is the 
more probable name. Like Hogarth or Opie, he 
might desire to soften a harsh termination. What- 
ever might have been the practice of the family in 
Denmark, both father and son wrote the name as it 
now stands. 

When he left Stone, and commenced sculptor for 
himself, he removed to a spacious house in South- 
ampton street, and was soon very extensively em- 
ployed. His residence at Rome, and the general 
favour extended to classic subjects by the directors of 
ublic taste during the reign of the last of the Stu- 
arts, induced Cibber to carve allegories and gods; he 

erformed for the vista and the grove what Thorn- 
hill and La Guerre did for the ceilings and the walls. 
Neptune with his Tritous appeared in the midst of 
the pond—Diana and her Nymphs in the recesses 
of the grove—Venus adorned some shady arbour— 
and Minerva or Apollo watched by the portico. All 
this was very picturesque and was conceived to be 
classical; to scatter gods and goddesses, and fawns 
with cloven heels, at due distance about groves and 
lawns, . 
Sede. Honour, Cesar, and Nebuchadnezzar, 
All standing naked open in the air,” 


* Over.the entrance of Bedlam, London. 


was, according to the creed of the time, to workin 
the spirit of Athens. 

It was in this fashion that Cibber wrought at 
Chatsworth, the magnificent residence of the first 
Duke of Devonshire.. He sought to revive the scenes 
of classic romance, where gods and groves, fauns 
and fountains, nymphs and temples mingle in splen- 
did and voluptuous confusion. The natural beauty 
of Chatsworth is great—on one siderollsa fine river, 
on the other rises abrupt and high a vast range 
of hill and wood—behind are scattered immense 
masses of rock, while in the front are ‘* dropped in 
nature’s careless haste” many hundreds of large oaks, 
which were growing there during the wars of the 
Roses. ‘The mansion itself is a splendid one— 
adorned, as we have stated in the life of Gibbons, 
with carvings of high merit—and filled with fine 
paintings, and statues, and books. In the wild fo- 
rest which overhangs the house, Cibber found a fit- 
ting refuge forhis works. He builta little temple, 
halt seen, half hid, in the grove, introduced a foun- 
tain, which, on touching a spring, spouted an inun- 
dation from column and floor, that, uniting into one 
stream, went rolling over an enormous flight of steps, 
and flowed within a quoit cast of the mansion, when 
it sunk and disappeared in a concealed channel.— 
Among these groves and temples and fountains, were 
scattered plentifully the deities and demi-deities of 
Cibber, all cut in freestone, a material in which he 
delighted, as it yielded readily to the chisel, and en- 
abledhim to keep pace with the impatience of his 
customers. Much of this is mutilated now or de- 
stroyed; but the whole was once reckoned beautiful, 
and over the mystery of its fountains, and the clas- 
sic elegance of its groves and goddesses, both learn- 
ed and noble have 

* Wandered with a foolish face of praise.” 


In a climate so humid and variable, all these en- 
chantments of our sculptor must, for at least one 
half of the year, have looked in no small degree lu- 
dicrous. To see barefooted nymphs and naked god- 
desses amid the forest when the leaf was on the tree 
and the flower in full bloom, was startling enough 
but when the wind howled over bare branches, ice- 
bound streams, and snow mid-leg deep, it was ano- 
ther affair. The barren and severe reality of the 
scene was at variance with the fiction. The bird 
chattering on the naked thorn, and the deer digging 
the frozen snow for herbage, were, truly, accompa- 
niments for Venus and the Graces! Of Cibber’s 
works at Chatsworth, few now remain, save those at- 
tached to the building—time and change of taste 
have been fatal to its freestone goddesses. 

Those who wish minute information concerning 
the cost of individual statues, which can no longer 
be seen, may turn to Walpole and Lysons. ‘* We 
find,” says the latter, ‘*from Cibber’s receipts, that 
he was engaged in 1688, and that he received on 
the whole 310/. down to December, 1690, after 
which time it does not appear that he was employed. 
In a volume of the artist’s receipts now at Hardwick 
Hall, is the following memorandum of prices in his 
own hand:—** For two figures in the pediment, each 
of them four tons of stone, 140/. for both; fora 
round statue with a boy on his shoulder, 60/.; for 
two dogs, 81. each; for twelve Cesar’s heads, 5l. a 

iece; my Lord Kingston did after this pay for 

oard and wine for me and my man. For two stat- 
ues as big as life L had 35/. a piece, and all charges 
borne; and at this rate I shall endeavour to serve a 
nobleman in freestone.” These prices are small, 
though the material is soft; but the sculptor appears 
even more than satisfied. It is probable that) the 
figures were wrought without models. ‘To make an 
exact copy of a statue was in those days rendered la- 
borious trom the inferiority of the instruments by 
which the model was imitated in stone or marble.— 
The improvements of Bacon and the recent inven- 
tions of Chantrey have taken away the appearance of 
magic from the preparatory rough hewing of a 
statue. 

Like Gibbons, his compeer, Cibber was employed 
by the government. He embellished the fire monu- 
ment with bas-reliefs—he ornamented the fountain 
in Soho Square, and he carved one of those splendid 
vases in the Garden of Hampton Court. ‘This last 
work, tradition says, was made in rivalry with an- 
other artist—Valadier by name, a Frenchman, who 
exectited the companion vase. Seulptors of skill and 
antiquaries of taste have in vain endeavoured to deter- 
mine which is the work of Cibber—the vases are 
both beautiful, and the sculpture remains sharp and 
uninjured, owing, in a great degree, to the projee- 
tion of the hollow lip, which had sheltered it from 
the shower. It was the fashion thea—and one may 
wish it were so still—to scatter vases about the gar- 
den grounds and lawns of our palaces and noble 
mansions. Cibber was likewise employed in earv- 
ing the statues of the kings which erbellisheor en- 
cumber the Royal Exchange. He wrought down 
as far as King Charles, and added the figure of Sir 
‘Thomas Grasham in the piazza beneath. On works 
such as these criticism is generally merciful—they 
are known to be commissions of a nature in which 
the spirit of the artist could have taken little interest. 
He was much noticed by Sir Christopher Wren, and 
carved at his request the phenix in bass-relief which 


appears above the southern door of St. Paul’s Ca-- 


thedral. It is eighteen feet long and nine feet wide, 
and the projection is bold—he received for it one 
hundred pounds. 

It was the wish of Cibber, and other cutters of 
stone of his time, to revive the love for classic sub- 


’ | jeets; or, in other words, to awaken the public taste 


for a class of works which, without general learning, 
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no modern people could either feel or understand. 
The love for productions of that nature, introduced 
by the Romans, had been thoroughly extinguished 
many ages before. Those universal conquerors built 
- from Dover to the Frith of Forth temples for their 
s, courts of justice for their judges, and mansions 
or their chief leaders. itm | paved the floors with 
mosaic, ornamented the walls with paintings, and 
erected statues of the emperors whom they served 
and the gods whom they worshipped. But those 
works, though numerous, were, if we may judge by 
the relics dispersed in our collections, very far from 
excellent. Filaxman conjectures that the rude hands 
of the legionaries themselves were employed in the 
manufacture—for it can be called no better—of the 
statues, &c. in question: at best, their execution must 
have been entrusted to such inferior workmen as pro- 
vincial prices and fame could tempt from Italy. To 
make a coarse copy of a fine original seems to have 
been all that art aspired to accomplish in Roman 
Britain. When the sinking empire withdrew its 
legions, something of the Roman attachment to sculp- 
ture seems to have lingered behind with the barba- 
rians. Speed, the historian, states, “that King Cad- 
wollo being buried in St. Martin’s Church, near 
Ludgate, his image, great and terrible, triumphantly 
riding on horeshack, artificially cast in brass, was 
placed on the western gate of the city, to the fear 
and terror of the Saxons.” ‘*‘ We must not, how- 
ever, understand,” observes Flaxman, ‘‘ from this 
bold and poetical description of Cadwollo’s statue, 
that its expression was the result of its excellence. 
If it was terrible as well as great, that characteristic 
was the consequence of its barbarous workmanship; 
for, in 677, the Goths, Franks, Lombards, and other 
uncivilized nations, had nearly extinguished the libe- 
ral arts in Europe.” This terrific King Cadwollo 
was probably of the same grotesque character of art 
with those city frights, the Gog and Magog of the 
Common Council Room. 

Cadwollo and his race sunk before the Saxons and 
Danes, whose repeated invasions and innumerable 
battles extinguished all that merited the name of 
sculpture in Britain. The ee of the Romans gave 
place to a new progeny of idols; and were heard of 
no more till the great restoration of learning, coeval 
with the invention of printing. This recalled from 
oblivion the deities of whom Homer and Virgil sung 
—whom Apelles printed, and Phidias carved. Opu- 
lent noblemen now collected from foreign lands many 
fine antique groups, and statues, and busts, and exhi- 
bited them publicly: travelers multiplied splendid 
accounts of the Italian galleries, and every poet’s 
verse borea burden of goddesses and gods. Thena- 
tion, in truth, had feasted to surfeiting with the apos- 
tles, saints, and. madonnas of the Romish Church, 
and desired a change of fare.—The talent and the 
education of Cibber fitted him admirably for swim- 
ming along with the current of public taste. He had 
studied the gods of the heathen at Rome—he knew 
they were ready created to his hand without any out- 
lay of thought; and though, when the call for origi- 
nality came, he was not found deficient, he no doubt 
reckoned it the wisest course to continue this classic 
manufacture so long as there was a demand for it in 
the market. 

In those days, British collectors preferred indiffer- 
ent copies of fine originals to all the attempts which 

living artists could make at originality. This did 
Tess harm than artists are willing to allow—it spread 
a love of art throughout the land—it made many ac- 

uainted with its aspect who were strangers to it be- 
tore, and placed before the eyes of our native sculp- 
tors the sublime conceptions, at least, of the most 
eminent of the old masters. But this was all it could 
do; and when once a few galleries were filled with 
those servile copies, the manufacture should have 
been discontinued, and native genius employed in 
creations of its own. Cibber, however, took taste as 
he found it; he opened his emcee § of Venuses 
and Dianas, and accommodating himself to the pock- 
ets, as he had done to the fancy, of his customers, he 
wrought in acheap material, and vindicated his choice 
by averring that fine conception and skilful work- 
manship could consecrate freestone. Our raw “and 
inhospitable ——— was soon found to wage a 
destructive war with this fragile race of divinities. 
We have the evidence of the marbles of Minerva’s 
temple in favour of the long endurance of sculpture 
in the fine climate of Greece. But the rain, the haze, 
the hail, and the snow of our island strips off the ex- 
ternal beauty, even of marble, in afew seasons, and 
with the outward grace, much that the many admire 
sculpture for has departed. So it fared with Cibber’s 
labours in groves and gardens—patrons were taught 
— by experience—and our sculpture now no 
onger courts the open air, but seeks shelter in gal- 
leries or takes sanctuary in the church. Nature says 
that art can never be to Britain what it was of old to 
Greece. 

While labouring at works of this description, Cib- 
ber became a widower. His first wife—no one men- 
tions her name or country—died young; his second 
wife, who came of the ancient family of Cowley, or 
Colly, in Rutlandshire, bronght him a portion of six 
thousand pounds, and in 1671 bore him a son—the 
well-known and witty laureate, Colley Cibber,— 
whose autobiography alone would be sufficient to 
rescue his memory from the ferocious injustice of 
the Duneiad. 
his valuable notes on Walpole, ‘‘ his children were 
kinsmen of William of Wickham, and, on that foun- 
dation, one of them—afterward a fellow of New Col- 


~ Jege, and remarkable for his wit—was admitted_of 
~ Wiuchester College, in consideration of which, the 


“By this alliance,” says Dallaway, in | re 


father carved and gave to the society a’statue of their 
founder.” Cibber appears to have been wealthy and 
munificent. ‘* He built,” says Walpole, *‘ the Da- 
nish church in London, and was buried there himself 
with his second wife, for whom a monument was 
erected in 1696.” 

The works on which the claim of Cibber to the 
honours of original genius entirely depend, are the far 
famed figures of Madness and Melancholy, carved 
for the chief entrance to Moorfields. They are the 
earliest indications of the appearance of a distinct and 
natural spirit in sculpture, and stand first in concep- 
tion and only second in execution among all the pro- 
ductions of the island. Those who see them for the 
first time are fixed to the spot with terror and awe; 
an impression is made on the heart never to be re- 


poetry of those terrible infirmities is embodied; from 
the degradation of the actual madhouse we turn over- 
powered and disgusted, but from those magnificent 
es weretire in mingled awe and admiration. 

remember some eighteen or twenty years ago, when 
an utter stranger in London, I foun myself, after 
much wandering, in the presence of those statues, 
then occupying the entrance to Moorfields. Sculp- 
ture was to me an art unknown, and it had to force 
its excellence upon my mind, without the advantage 
of any preparation, either through drawings or de- 
scriptions. But I perceived the meaning of those 
statues at once, and felt the pathetic truth of the de- 
lineation, and congratulated myself on having disco- 
vered a new source of enjoyment. ‘The impression 
which they made upon me induced me to expect too 
much from the rest of our sculpture. In St. Paul’s 
and Westminster Abbey I found much finer work, 
but less fervour of poetic sentiment, than what Cib- 
ber had stamped upon those rough stones which he 
is said to have cut at once from the block, without 
the aid of models. 

Wonderful as those works are, their poetic excel- 
lence appealed in vain to one of our best poets.— 
Pope’s lines, in his satire on Colley Cibber, will oc- 
cur to the recollection of every reader: 

‘* Where o’er the gates, by his famed father’s hand, 

Great Cibber’s brazen brainless brothers stand.” 

Walpole does not quote them without lamenting 
the injustice and the peevish weakness of the poet. 
Colley himself—if we may believe the sarcastic 
commentary of Warburton—* remonstrated, because 
his brothers at Bedlam were not brazen, but blocks; 
yet it passed unaltered,” says the benevolent divine, 
*¢as this no ways altered the relationship.” Flax- 
man, amore weighty authority in matters of sculp- 
ture, seems to have been somewhat infected with the 
notions of the poet and the bishop. In concluding 
his lecture on English Sculpture, he mentions Cib- 
ber ‘fand the mad figures on the piers of Bedlam 
gates:” had he appreciated them, he would have 
used other language. But public opinion will, in 
the end, bear down all solitary authorities, however 
eminent; and in this case ithas been pretty strong- 
ly expressed for a hundred and thirty years. : 

Lord Byron, in discussing his own claims to ori- 
ginality as a poet, whieh some peevish critic had 
questioned, takes up the sarcastic complaint of the 
wisest of men, that there is nothing new under the 
sun. There are persons of taste and learning who 
imagine no work of genius worthy of their praise 
unless they perceive in it some visible traces of pro- 
ductions of old standing in the world’s esteem: 
aah strength of mind to comprehend what is 
original, they can only measure by the standard of 
other men’s excellence; and the sculptor who chal- 
a their notice through a shadowy resemblance 
to Michael Angelo, or some other established divi- 
nity, has a better chance than if he depended upon 
any newimpulse. Of all who have sought out a re- 
semblance to elder works in the Madness and Me- 
lancholy of Cibber, the most laborious is Mr. Dal- 
laway. ‘*The Dying Gladiator,” he says, without 
anv hesitation, ‘* suggested the design of those two 
figures of maniacs, as far as attitude—or perhaps the 
Slaves of Michael Angelo, or the Torso and Hercu- 
cules Farnese, for general idea of muscular expres- 
sion. ‘The position of the figures is evidently bor- 
rowed from that of the Dake Guiliano de Medici at 
Florence, by Michael Angelo, personifying Day and 
Night.” It is not easy to reply to such sweeping 
conjectures as these. With a man of an original 
turn of mind itis always easier to create than to bor- 
row; and for those two figures the artist had models 
at hand; he had only to open the wards of Bedlam, 
and there in their straw sat raving Madness and 
moody Melancholy. Even the ingenious critic him- 
self, for the purpose perhaps of undermining his 
own theory, tells us, on the authority of the descrip- 
tion of London, that one of the statues was the por- 
trait of Oliver Cromwell’s giant porter, then in Bed- 
lam. Wherever Cibber found the postures, the 
sentiment is original and unborrowed. As those 
figures are caveat in Portland stone, exposure in the 
open air for upwards of a hundred years had harmed 
them somewhat, and the governors, when the New 
Bedlam in St. George’s Fields was built, placed 
them under the chisel of the younger Bacon, to have 
the surface restored. From this dangerous experi- 
‘ment they escaped into their new sanctuary, and are 
now safe, it is to be hoped, from the injuries of the 
elements and the profaning hands of modern resto- 


rs. 

‘** Cibber, the statuary,” says Walpole, ‘‘ was car- 
ver to the king’s closet, and died about 1700, aged 
seventy. His son had a portrait of him by old La- 
roon, with a medal in his hand. Ihave one in wa- 
ter-colors, with a pair of compasses, by Christian 


| 


moved; nor is the 19 of a vulgar kind. The | 


Richter; probably a copy from the former, with a 
slight variation. What is wanting in circumstances 
is more than compensated by his works. The most 
eapital are the two figures of Melancholy and raving 
Madness before the front of Bedlam.” 

Brief and imperfect as this sketch may appear, I 
have now related all that is known concerning the 
works or the personal history of Gabriel Cibber, 
who must be regarded as the forerunner, at least, of 
whatever is poetic in the sculpture of Great Britain. 


AN ESSAY ON FLIRTATION, 
From the New York American. 
O! brawling love! O! loving hate! 
O! heavy lightness ! serious vanity ! 
Misshapen chaos of well-bearing forms! 
Feather of lead, bright smoke, cold fire, sick health, 
Still waking sleep. _ Romeo and Juliet. 

I believe in love—in devoted, enduring, inextin- 
guishable love: I believe in attachments which know 
no variation, except from hope to despondency: I 
believe in tenderness unintermitted through years of 
trial,—in truth, unbroken through years of tempta- 
tion. I believe, in short, in affection which, though 
circumstances may diminish, time itself can never 
subdue! But happily for human nature, in general, 
sach melancholy passions can exist in only a few, a 
very few minds. The mass of men are but little 
acted upon by those subtle influences which the phi- 
losophic Dane tells us 

“ Lead the will to desperate undertakings 

As oft as any passion under heaven 

That does afflict our natures.” 
While the exceptions to the general laws of mor- 
tality, those who 

mn Love in vain, strive against hope— 

Yet, in this captious and intenable sieve 

Do still pour in the waters of their love, 

And lack not to lose still,” 
the perverse fidelity of these gentlemen, I say, 
arises from a kind of constitutional constancy, an 
hereditary madness, which one inherits as Cassius 
did *‘the rash humour which his mother gave him.” 
Such love, and such lovers,—uniform, tedious, and 
pertinacious,—are to be excluded from polished so- 
ciety: they belong to lumbering quartos, and semi- 
barbarous ages; and are now as much out of place, 
as would be Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia in a modern 
lady’s boudoir, or a Man at Arms of the 14th centu- 

dancing the German cotillion. But Flirtation— 

delightful Flirtation!—gay, buoyant, and versatile— 
thou art the cement and the soul of society, at once 
uniting the most incongruous characters with thy 
caprices, and inspiriting the most sluggish natures 
with thy piquancy! Fresh from the mint of selfish 
vanity, thou art stamped with the impress of true 
feeling,—and all may coin, and all may circulate 
thee, yet be not nearer ‘* bankrupt of the heart.” 
Like the thoughts of genius, thou rovest unfettered 
through every realm of whim or fancy; and, with 
the bee, thou gatherest thy hoards of enjoyment 
alike from sweet or bitter sources—the gayety of in- 
toxicated vanity or the gloom of weended pride! 
Sentiment and satire are equally tributaries to thine 
empire of sensation, and subtle wit and morbid feel- 
ing; but ministersto thy greatness! Thou art, in 
fine, the kingdom and the sceptre of woman’s au- 
thority; the vantage ground where man never in- 
trudes but to become a captive; the bauble which he 
never attempts to play with, without being subject- 
ed to its power. 

Oh! how my woman’s pen could dilate upen this 
subject!—not to mention the thousand shades into 
which, like a changeable silk, it rans, how fondly 
could I dwell upon ‘the sentimental;” how gayly 
upon ‘the romping,” and how profoundly upon ‘‘the 
metaphysical Flirtation!”” But here I have not room 
for even the passages in illustration which throng up- 
on my memory. The twilight whispering by the open 
window of a summer evening, or the clearer, deeper 
tones upon an autumn walk by moonlight; the laugh, 
the glance, the restless motions in the ball-room, with 
the accidental and startling touch of ungloved hands, 
the see nomore!” Yes! a ball-room, 
though the least appreciated, is decidedly the best 
field of all others for a flirtation—not but that a drive 
in a gig, a winter’s work table, or a rural walk, have 
each their peculiar advantages, and that either, with 
particular individuals, might be preferable for the 
scene of action,—but, in a chance affair, the gig may 
be dangerous, unless you are a good tactician and 
know your enemy; the charm of the conflict too, is in 
some measure destroyed by being thus forced into ac- 
tion. Again, by a winter’s fireside, there is danger of 
interruption from mamma, or some uncouth brother 
who has the barbarity to ask you to mend his glove! 
In the “frural walk” your gentleman may become too 
pastoral; or, indeed you may really feel a little senti- 
mental yourself, and let something escape from you it 
may be inconvenient to recollect afterward! In a ball- 
room, now, one isnot subject toany of those disagree- 
able annoyances. You stand any where you please, 
no one looks at you, for all whom one cares about, 
are similarly engaged. Ifyour cavalier is not suf- 
ficiently alert in his feelings, you have only to pique 
them into vivacity, by praising his handsome friend, 
who he knows is engaged to you in the next cotillion. 
If his sensibilities are too much excited, and his ani- 
mation begins to aggravate into heroics, you ean pass 
him to your sentimental cousin, who keeps an album, 
and likes Byronism. In short, you have here every 
facility for your operations; and every resource 
in case of failure; for, even if the subject of them is 
stupid, inert, or otherwise impracticable, is there not 
some man who loves you to idolatry, some dark-hair- 


ed, pale-faced Werter of a fellow—for these, as a} 
women know, are the only lovers that really fee], }, 
there not, I say, one who loves you to distraction 
watching the progress of your complaisance toward 
another the while; the seething of whose brain with 
‘* shaping fantasies” is delicious even in thought’— 
The master of nature tells us that 
“. As in the sweetest bud 
The eating canker dwells, so eating love 
Inhabits in the finest wits of all;” 
and what pleasure can be greater than overwhelm. 
ing a man of sense with confusion and dismay, 
tenting his feelings to the quick, and thus discover. 
ing to himself the extent of his weakness and your 
power. Do not think, beautiful reader, who linger. 
est upon these idle words a moment ere twistip 
the fragrant that contain them into papilletes; do 
not think that I would libel our sex by acknoy. 
ledging evenimpliedly, the frivolity and heartless. 
ness which men, austere or flippant themselves, 
would at times ascribe to us. t am speaking of 
woman in a state of warfare, as Byron calls a state 
of love; and why should I not dweil with rapture on 
her keenest erg = as well as her lighter successes 
over the enemy? hy pause to lament the perverted 
powers of minds, which, however noble, must ori- 
inally have been in some way radically wrong, to 
unstrung by our coldness or levity—and this too, 
when there may be none such among the many whose 
vanity is made to minister to ours? Why should 
men of sense claim ow consideration for their 
feelings, than fops and fools, whose attentions contri- 
bute so much more to our amusements; especial 
when, while the latter evince their emotions with that 
delicacy and elegance which the weakest may acquire 
from continual contact with the best sodiety, the for 
mer betray theirs sometimes as irksome appeals to 
sympathy, and again as irresistible provocatives to 
derision. If we regret that the other sex know so 
little of us, we have a right to feel indignant that t 
do not take pains to know more. Bat wherein is 
the great difference between us that the world have 
been so long harping upon? Women do not, indeed, 
entertain a sentiment or an emotion of any kind as 
steadily as men do; for the vivacity of our natures 
will not admit of that; but our susceptibilities are 
quicker, and far more amiable in their complexion, 
I never saw a man in love in my life, who, however 
well bred, was not morose, and, however good tem- 
pered, sullen, attimes. Indeed Rochefoucault, whom 
we will allow to speak for his sex, though not for 
ours, says that love is nearly allied to hate; and any 
woman who has amused herself with observing a 
man struggling to subdue a misplaced attachment, 
must know that the peculiarities of his manner 
might be mistaken for the (manifestation of either, 
Dear fellows, how they must fret in their fetters, 
when even the gallant and accomplished Raleigh is 
led to exclaim— 
“ If love be life, I long to die: 
Live they that list for me; 
And he that gains the most thereby 
A fool at least shall be. 
But he that feels the sorest fits 
*Scapes with no less than loss of wits.” 

But I have rambled from the fairy ground of Flir- 
tation to the wizard haunts of Love, and the sombre 
dullness of these last passages must be attributed to 
the wayward genius, that for a moment mastered 
this little crow-quill. But now I breathe again, like 
the forester in De Forschutzs, when emerging from 
the den of the Wood Demon. If such are the sullen 
influences in ideality of the fiend whose power men 
mock, by painting him as an infant, how fortunate 
are we in living, whea the reality is unknown. I 
declare I never can see those lines of that provoking 
Etheredge, without shrinking with apprehension, 
though I will not believe that there is a word of 
truth in them, 

‘** Ladies, though to your conquering eyes 
Love owes its chiefest victories, 
And borrows those bright arms from you, 
With which he does the world subdue, 
Yet you yourselves are not above 
The empire nor the griefs of love. 
Then rack not lovers with disdain, 
Lest love on you revenge their pain; 

ou are not free because you're fair— 

he boy did not his mother spare— 
Though beauty be a killing dart 
It is no armour for the heart.” 

RACHAL RAMBLETON, 


FRANK VANDERHACKEN’S DREAM. 


Frank Vanderhacken was one of those discontent- 
ed mortals, who are eternally endeavouring to wear 
out the patience of our good lady, dame Fortune, 
with his complaints. His crop never grew to his 
liking; the season was always too wet or too dry; too 
warm or too cold. The price of grain was always 
too low, and that of groceries too high, for the plain 
reason that he sold the former and had to buy the 
latter—because Madam and the young ladies loved 
to set off a sraart tea-table; and Frank himself was 
no very decided enemy to good living. But things 
went wrong, and he was not a happy man. 

His neighbours used to call him a castle-building 
sort of 9 genius; and said all his troubles arose from 
his dreaming himself into a very great man every 
hight, and waking up plain Farmer Frank in the 
morning. But, however this might have been, his 
affairs became, in time, somewhat deranged, in con- 
sequence of the inattention to business, which grew 
out of his perpetual repining. A heavy heart never 
drives business on spiritedly, and misfortunes some- 
times come in earnest to those who take so much 
pains to persuade themselves they are unfortunate. 
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— 
Thus were affairs situated, when Frank, who, from 


peing discontented with his own situation, had be-- 


some envious of that of every one else, after a long 

walk over his farm, at this time loaded with the pro- 

gise of a rich harvest, returned home, and throwing 
himself on a sofa, fell intoa profound sleep. 

Directly, a tall noble looking figure, wrapped up 
in a large cloak, stood by his side, and accosted him 
with, “ Come, Frank, my name is Fortune, go with 
me. I have long heard thy complaints, and purpose 
holding a fair to-day, by attending which thou may- 
est possibly better thy hard lot.” : 

e rose immediately, and putting on his hat, ac- 
companied his mysterious guide. 

Presently he found himself in an extensive plain, 
growded with a vast number of men, belonging to 
all the different — in the country. 

‘«‘ Here,” said Fortune, pointing to the great as- 
semblage, ‘* Here are many thousands of good men, 
either of whom will change situations and property 
with you, even handed, atmy command. You may, 
therefore make your choice.” 

Frank thanked his good friend; his eyes sparkled 
with pleasure, as the crowd began to pass, one after 
another, before him; and he could hardly contain his 
joy, a8 his eyes rested on the paedy form of a rich 
neighbour of his, who was one of the first to approach 
him, and whose long purse he had often bitterly 
envied him. 

‘‘ That is the man, if you please,” said Frank. 

At the beck of hiscompanion, old Mortgage stood 
by his side, and very complacently began to deliver 
up his deeds, and bonds, and obligations; and having 
done so, Frank was about to run home with the glad 
news, and get ready to put the old man in posses- 
sion of the farm. But Mortgage lifted up his gouty 

, and Fortune called: ‘‘ Stay, Frank, this goes 
with the rest—the bargain is, situation for situation, 
and the gouty foot goes with neighbour Mortgage’s 
estate.” 

Frank was thunderstruck. He stared a minute, 
and then threw down the bundle of papers, as a man 
would drop a hot dumpling—‘‘ I would not have his 
gout,” said he, ‘* for all the dale.” 

The next personage that arrested Frank’s atten- 
tion, was a wealthy shipping merchant of the city. 
He was again in raptures, and bent on the exchange. 
The merchant began to deliver inventories of his 
property, and among the rest, those of the cargoes 
ef five vessels at sea. These last constituted a main 
part of the clear estate; and Frank never knew the 
anxiety that follows the possession of such property, 
ull now. He remembered the great storm buta 
few days before; and that he heard of the wreck of 
some vessels on the shore. He hesitated; he trem- 
bled; he turned to go; but he felt he should be for 
ever unhappy; and he once more declared himself 
dissatisfied; and that as yet he had not found one 
whose situation was better than his own. 

Then a dashing young fellow who owned by far 
the largest, richest, and most elegant farm in all 
Annandale, presented himself, and Frank was sure 
of being suited. He had often wished for Jehu’s 
fine horses and curricle, and thought to be a farmer 
after that sort would be worth living for. But when 
the young buck came to deliver up the title deed, a 
bond and mortgage, with interest unpaid, for half a 
dozen years, was enclosed in it; enough to swallow 
two thirds of the estate, and horses and curricle in 
the ain. Frank drew back. ‘** No, no,” said 
the, ‘*the Dairy is clear of debt, and don’t slip 
through my fingers in this way.” | 

Thus it turned out with some hundreds more who 
were presented as candidates for a change of situs- 
tion with Frank. Though those were taken pro- 
miscuously from among the rich and poor—farmers, 
merchants, mechanics, professional men, &c. Some 
were encumbered with debts; others with diseases 
that belonged to their necessary mode of life- Some 
had one trouble; some another difficulty; and Frank, 
in the end, was thoroughly convinced he would never 
be able to better his situation, on the whole, by an 
exchange; and expressed to his kind guide his per- 
fect satisfaction with his own condition. 

“Take, then, home with you,” said Fortune, 
“thistruth. Noneare perfectly happy in this world; 
few comparatively so. In every situation there are 
difficulties to be encountered; and he is the happiest 
man, who determines to be contented with what he 
has, instead of troubling his head, about what he has 
not. You can see but the outside of others; you 
know nothing of the secret troubles which perplex 
their bosoms. Try to be happy; and you will be as 
happy as your neighbours.” 

Frank awakened from his sleep just as Fortune 
had finished this speech; and has ever since been a 
changed man. ‘There is not at this day a more merry 
fellow in all Annandale. 


ROSA TADDEI. 
PROM PEALE’S NOTES OF ITALY. 


Although the structure of the Italian language is 
said to favour the art of extemporaneous versification, 
the powers displayed by improvisatori of the highest 
rank, are considered by literary Italians as amcng 
the most interesting exhibitions that occasionally 
take place; for it is but occasionally that this enjoy- 
mentis offered. Rosa Taddei, of Na les, is the most 
distinguished improvisatrice of the Her per- 
formances take place at the principal theatre, two or 
three times on a visit, with the interval of several 
days. I was fortunate in adding one toa very full 
house, whose sole expectations of entertainment were 


derived from her engagement to utter unpremedi- 
tated verses. ~ 

When the curtain rose, the scene was that of a par- 
lor, with an open piano, at which a professor of mu- 
sic was seated. On the entrance of Kosa Taddei, she 
was greeted with loud applause hy her old friends 
and confiding expectants. She appeared to be about 
thirty years of age, and, though small, her uncorset- 
ted chest gave ample space for the important action 
of her powerful lungs. She was dressed as a private 
lady. Her pale face indicated a studious life; her 
forehead was low and narrow, though her head was 
broad; her little sunken eye was quick in its move- 
ments; and when it ledked: intently out, to fashion the 
measure of a thought, was accompanied by a slight 
contraction of the brow that banished all suspicion 
of coquetry. Her nose was small, and her mouth 
would be called ordinary; but when it was about to 
speak, it quivered delicately with the rising emotion, 
and varied its expression according to the passion of 
her discourse. 

Sapervent now advances to the front of the stage, 
holding a little casket, destined to receive the papers 
which are handed from different parts of the house, 
containing subjects proposed for recitation. When 
about forty of these are received, the casket is placed 
on a sidetable. Without reading them, she folds and 
returns them to the casket. This is an operation of 
some time, and serves to give the sere of bu- 
siness, and, perhaps, composure to the performer.— 
Advancing to the side boxes and orchestra, she offers 
successively to different persons the casket, out of 
which, each time, a paper is drawn and presented to 
her. With a grave, deliberate, and emphatic yoice, 
she reads the theme proposed. If the subject is hack- 
neyed, dull, or unfit, a lamentable and deep-toned 
ah! synonymous with our bah! is heard from various 
parts of the house; on which she tears up the paper 
with an impressive look, which seems to say—such 
is your pea. When six or seven subjects are 
approved by the cries of yes, yes, she places them on 
her side table, selects one, and, advancing to the 
piano, decides upon a musical harmony, which the 
professor immediately begins to play, and continues 
delicately: during which she walks in measured steps 
across the stage backwards and forwards, looking 
earnestly down, occasionally pausing, sometimes 
raising her hand to her mouth or forehead. The 
crowded house is silentas death, and she is only in- 
fluenced by the measure of the music and the arrange- 
ment of her unseen materials of thought. This be- 
ing completed, she suddenly advances, and begins 
with a burst of language, in which she continues with 
unhesitating volubility and moderate action, occa- 
sionally uttering some fine expression that draws 
forth from experienced critics an approving bravo? 
It was to be remarked, that as she advanced to the 
termination of every line, couplet, or stanza, accord- 
ing to the compass of the sentiment, there was a 
dwelling on the syllables and a monotonous chanting 
very much resembling the cadence of a quaker preach- 
er; thereby permitting her thoughts to advance and 
fashion the commencement of the following line, 
couplet, or stanza, which was always eagerly and ex- 
pressively pronounced at its commencement, and as 
regularly terminated in the thought-resolving chant. 

Among the subjects which she treated, some of 
which shé began with little preparation, were the 
following:—The discoveries of Galileo and Colum- 
bus, and the ingratitude of their country; two Doc- 
tors, a. Lawyer and Jealous Woman; a Lawyer’s 
Inkhorn; and a Dialogue between the Dome of St. 
Peter and the Dome of Florence. ‘This last appear- 
ed to perplex her a little, and it was some time be- 
fore she could fashion it toher mind; indeed, there 
was an expectation, from the frequency of her turns 
across the stage, and her contracted brow, that she 
would be obliged to acknowledge a failure; but when 
she advanced, and began in elegant strains to state 
the difficult nature of the singular task imposed on 
her, to give tongues to the domes so long silent, and 
listen to so distant a dialogue between the Duomo, 
the boast of Florence, and the dome of St. Peter’s, 
suspended in mid air by the divine Buonarotti; and 
then, with increasing enthusiasm, made them re- 
count, in strains of honourable emulation, the great 
events of which they had been the witnesses, the 
delight of the audience knew no bounds in the 
es repetitions of bravo! 

Some of the pieces she composed with terminat- 
ing words, suggested by acelamation from the au- 
dience, as she proceeded; other pieces were so con- 
ceived as to introduce a particular word into every 
stanza, proposed by any voice at its commencement. 
It was a singular and interesting exhibition, in which 
a little feeble woman, during a whole evening, could 
afford the most refined entertainment to a crowded 
theatre. Such is the homage paid to mental superi- 
ority, 


A MILITIA CAPTAIN. 


A captain of militia, in one of the up-river towns, 
was in the habit of swearing ‘ by forty.’ He had like 
many other officers who command ‘ slab’ companies, 
a troublesome set of fellows todeal with. 

One training day, when the soldiers behaved as 
usual, very disorderly, he drew his sword, and furi- 
ously brandishing it in the air, exclaimed—*‘ Fellow 
sogers, I swear by ~yt f if you don’t behave better, 
Vil put every devil of you under ’rest!’ 

‘I wish you would give us a lettle rest,’ said 
half a dozen voices, ‘ for we’re e’en-a-most tired to 
death.’ 
| ‘ Order! order! fellow sogers,’ roared the captain, 
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with another tremendous flourish of the sword. The ; they contrive to lower themselves into their chairs at 


word was no sooner spoken, than they all came to 
an order, bringing down the breaches of their guns 
with all violence, each upon his neighbour’s toes— 
which threw the ranks into greater disorder than 
before. 

‘ Dress! dress!’ bawled the captain. 

‘ We are dressed, most on us,’ replied a fellow 
who was barefoot, and had on a rimless hat. 

‘ Now, by forty,’ said the captain, ‘ that’s one tar- 
nal lie; you aint above half dressed, if that’s what you 
mean—butI mean something else—I mean you should 
dress in the milintary sense of the word. 

* How’s that, captain?’,cried half a dozen voiees. 

‘ How’s that! you fools you,’ exclaimed the cap- 
tain, ‘ by forty, have you been so long under my 
training and don’t know the meaning of dress? Form 
a straight line! I say—form a straight line!’ 

The soldiers made sundry ineffectual efforts to get 
into a right line, and the captain began to despair of 
ever straightening them, when his military genius 
(that, which ever most distinguishes a great comman- 
der in emergencies) suddenly suggested to him the 
novel expedient of backing his men up against a 
neighbouring fence, which fortunately happened to 
be straight. ‘ 

‘ Tention! feller sogers,’ said he in a stentorian 
voice, Advance backwards! Music, quick step!’ 

The soldiers made a quick retrograde movement, 
and came with their backs plump against the fence. 

‘There? by forty,’ said the captain, ‘now see if you 
can keep straight.’ But he had scarcely performed 
this successful mancuvre, and was about to resume 
the manual exercise, when the clouds began to threat- 
en rain; and the soldiers, squinting at the aspect of 
the heavens commenced deserting their ranks and 
moving in all haste towards a neighbouring tavern. 

* Halt! halt! roared the captain—‘ halt! I say, 
feller sogers; where the devil are you going to?’ 

*We’re goin to get out of the rain.’ 

‘Out of the rain! you cowards! Halt! I say, or I'll 
stick the first man I can catch.’ 

‘ 11] take care you shan’t catch me,’ shouted each 
one, as he took to hisheels. In less than a minute, 
the whole company had deserted; and the captain, 
whose motions were much retarded by his regimen- 
tals, had little chance of sticking them, for the very 
sufficient reason that he could not overtake them. 

‘By forty!’ said he, after standing for two or three 
minutes in speechless astonishment, ‘if this don’t 
beat all the milintary movements I ever heerd of! 
Just as I’d got them into a straightdine by a new 
maneuvre—to desert me thus! But there’s no use in 
keeping the field all alone; I may as well go to the 
tavern too.” So saying, he sheathed his sword, and 
followed his soldiers.—/V. Y. Con. 

EXTRACTS 
From Foreign Journals received at this Office. 


Mechanical Powers of a Spider.—The following 
description of the capabilities and power of a small 
species of spider, supposed to be the Aranea extensa, 
is given by the Rev. Mr. Turner, in the Transactions 
of the Northumberland Natural History Society: it 
was shown to him by Mr. Mackreth—‘ On calling 
upon him (Mr. Mackreth,) the next morning, he 
brought outa tumbler glass, which he had inverted 
on the table over a sprig of Laurustinus bush, on 
which he had observed a very small spider. Sup- 
posing that it might want air, he had slipped under 
the edge of the glass a small roll of paper. In less 
than three days, the litle animal had filled the in- 
terior of the glass with minute, almost invisible 
threads, by means of which it had raised the sprig, 
into the middle of the glass; and, not content wit 
this, had raised also the coil of paper which by some 
accident had slipped from under the edge. After 
this, it laid, upon one of the upper leaves, a large 
ball of eggs, and having thus completed the ultimate 
object of its existence, it died, and fell into the 
mashes of its own web. 

** How this litle artist should have accomplished 
the Herculean task of raising a weight several hun- 
dred times greater than itself, and for what purpose 
it should have done this, are questions which may 
well deserve consideration. _ 

‘* From a comparison of the individual in question 
with the very few figured by Donovan, it appears to 
be most like the Arenea extensa, vol. viii. p. 48; and 
as it is there said to be always found upon trees, and 
never upon the groursul, this may be the reason why 
it has executed the arduous task of raising the branch, 
on which it was confined, to the upper part of the 
glass.” 

Ceremonious Drinking in China.—The parties 
arise from their chairs, with their wine cups held in 
both hands, and proceed to the middle of the room. 
They then raise their cups as high as their mouth, 
and lower them again, until they almost touch the 

und—the lower the more polite. This process is 
repeated three, six, or nine times, each watching the 
other’s motions with the greatest exactness; nor will 
one of them drink before the other, until after re- 
peated attempts, their cups meet their mouths at one 
and the same instant, when they empty them, and 
turn them up so as to expose the inside, and show 
that every drop has been drunk. After this, they 
hold the empty cups, and salute one another in the 
same manner, retreating by degrees towards their 
chairs, when they sit down to resume their functions 
at the r@past. Here, sometimes, a polite contention 
takes place who shall be seated the first, and it is not 
decided until a number of ceremonious nods, curv- 
ings of the bodies, and motions of the hands, when 


one and the same moment.—Dobell’s China. 

Advice to Ap ices.—1. Having selected your 
profession, resolve not to abandon it; t by a life of 
industry and enterprise, to adorn it. You will be 
much more likely to succeed in business you have 
long studied, than in that of which you know but lit- 

e. 

2. Select the est company in your power to ob- 
tain, and let your conversation be on those things 
which you wish to /earn, Frequent conversation will 
elicit much instruction. 

3. Obtain a friend to select for you the dest books 
on morality, nips 3% and the liberal arts, and par- 
ticularly those which treat on your profession. It is 
not the reading of many books that makes a man wise, 
- the reading of only those which can impart wis- 

om. 

4. Thoroughly understand what you read; take 
notes of all that is worth remembering, and frequent- 
ly review what you have written. 

5. Select for your model the purest and greatest 
characters, and always endeavour to imitate their vir- 
tues, and to emulate their greatness, ‘ 

6. Serve God; attend his worship; and endeavour 
to set an example of piety, charity, and sobriety to 
all around you. 

7. Love your country; respect your rulers; treat 
with kindness your fellow apprentices; let your great 
aim be usefulness to mankind, 

8. Get all yot can by honest industry; spend none 
extravagantly, and provide largely for old age. 

9. Ina word, think much, act cireumspectly, and 
live usefully. 

The Court of Chancery'on Theatricals.-—-From 
the pages of newspapers, and the speeches of advo- 
cates, what odd notions would be formed of the man- 
ners and customs of society. Sir E. Sugden, in de- 
scribing the inconveniences of the great theatres, 
whose patents are now undergoing Chancery inqui- 
sition (tz re the Winter Theatres against Arnold, 
complained that persons on one side of the house 
could not make themselves heard by friends on the 
other side, without the aid of speaking trumpets.— 
Whence it might be inferred, that it was in more 
commodious theatres customary for people to carry 
on conversations from one side box to the opposite 
one, or to bawl from No. 7 to No. 16, their common 
places and tittle-tattle. In the gallery, these man- 
ners are, by ample sufficient oral evidence, known 
to prevail; for one often hears, after the prelude of 
a whistle to bespeak attention, Susan, Joe, Jem, and 
Tom, asked whether they are present? and an answer 
is frequently given with responsive energy of lungs; 
but we had no suspicion that the same custom of ex- 
tensive communicativeness was wished for by the folks 
of the boxes or the pit, till Sir E. Sugden uttered his 
complaint of its present impracticability, and impli- 
ed the desirableness. The patent theatres are, how- 
ever, undoubtedly large to a fault, though the fault 
instanced is not the precise one of which any but a 
practising barrister, who has forgotten the customs of 
the world, would have thought of complaining. Why 
they are so preposterously large, it would be difficult 
to explain; it cannot be for the audience, which does 
not fill them; but if the more rapid draining and ruin- 
ing of the proprietors be the object, they are well 
contrived for that exhausting process. 
‘a cabbage as big as a house. Another person ob- 
served, ** there was nothing very extraordinary in 
that, for he had seen a pot as big as a cathedral.” 
** Poh!” exclaimed the first, ‘‘that’s impossible; for 
what could be the use of such a pot?”—‘* Why, to 
boil your cabbage, to be sure,” was the answer. To 
a stranger, an account of the size of our theatres 
would seem incredible, till the gulph of our Court 
of Chancery should be described, when it would ap- 

ar clear that it was the vaster cathedral-kettle of 

ot water, contrived to boil the giant cabbage of Co- 
vent-garden.—WNew Monthly Magazine. 

Extract of a letter dated Alexandria, Dee. 17:— 
‘** We are now at Alexandria, and in a few days will 
be going upon the Nile to Cairoand Thebes. I can- 
not express how civil the Turks, or rather Arab 
Turks, are at this place. Perhaps, for the amuse- 
ment of some people, you might like a description 
of a dinner given the other day by a Kurshid Bey, 
to all the European Consuls, and to which he gave 
me an invitation. He is a good-looking man, re- 
markably fine open countenance, was formerly a 
Mameluke slave, but being a great favourite with 
the Pacha, is raised to the rank of General, and com- 
mands all the troops about Alexandria. We met at 
his house about 12 o’clock, and were entertained 
with music, dancers, wrestlers, and jugglers. At? 
o’clock we were called up stairs to dinner. I was 
surprised on entering to find a long table laid out 
precisely in the English style, and wine in decanters, 
with glass services, saltcellars,&e. ‘The feast com- 
menced with soup, followed by fish, and so on toa 
second and third course. We drank wine with each 
other; healths and toasts went round; a few selected 
will show you what a change has taken place in the 
sons of Mahomet. ‘ The health of the Pacha,’ then 
‘ The European Sovereigns, his friends;’—‘Philan- 
thropy, benevolence, and good will between the sab- 
jects of the Pacha and the Europeans;’—*‘ Suceess to 
the Arabs, and may they increase in Egypt;’ and 
‘Civilization throughout the world,’ was proposed by 
a young Arab Tark, a Lieutenant Colonel. About 
5 Ps M. we broke up, all highly delighted with our 
day’s entertainment.” 

Pride.—The proud heart is the first to sink be- 
neath contempt—it feels the wouud more keealy thao 


hambaud - 
tells us of a traveller, who boasted that he had seen — 
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others can. Qh, there is nothing in lan can 
’ express the deep humiliation of being received with 
coldness when Siniinces is expected—of seeing the 
lodk, but half concealed, of strong disapprobation 
from such as we have cause to think beneath us, hot 
alone in vigour of mind and spirit, but even in virtue 
and truth. The weak, the base, the hypocrite, are 
the first to turn with indignation from their fellow- 
mortals in disgrace; and whilst the really chaste and 
re suspect with caution, and censure with mildness, 
these traffickers in petty sins, who plume themselves 
upon their immaculate conduct, sound the alarm 
bell on the nse tepe of guilt, and clamour their ana- 
themas upon their unwary and cowering prey. 

To delicate minds the unfortunate are always ob- 

jects of aa as the ancients held sacred those 
laces which had been blasted by lightning, so the 
eeling heart considers the afflicted as touched by the 
hand of God himself. 

Two years after the American Revolution, (1785) 
the military establishment of the United States was 
reduced to and fixed at eight hundred men, one regi- 
ment of infantry, and two companies of artillery, so 
jealous were the people of the military power, al- 
though that power was in their own hands, that is, 
the Continental Congress. 

*¢ We are born, we live, we die,” said Napoleon, 
*¢ jn the midst of wonders.” 

Turkish Navy.—The navy of the Turks is said 
never to have recovered from the battle of Lepanto, 
1571. 

History informs us that the siege of Candia cost 
the Venetians 266,743 cannon balls; 48,119 bombs, 
and consumed 50,317 barrels. 

Happiness.—True happiness is ofa retired nature, 
and an enemy to pomp and noise; it arises in the first 
place from an enjoyment of one’s self; and in the 
next from the friendship and conversation of a few 
select companions; it loves shade and solitude, and 
naturally haunts groves and fountains, fields and 
meadows; in short, it feels every thing it wants with- 
in itself, and receives no addition from multitudes of 
witnesses and spectators. On the contrary, false 
happiness loves to be in a crowd, and to draw the 
eyes of the world upon her, She does not receive 
any satisfaction from the applause which she gives 
herself, but from the admiration which she raises in 
others. She flourishes in courts and palaces, thea- 
tres and assemblies, and feels the realities of exist- 
ence but when she is looked upon.— Addison. 


SPRING. 


/ 


SELECT POETRY. 


Behold, alas! our days we spend: 
How vain they be, how soon they end! 
BEHOLD 
How short a span 
Was long enough of old 

To measure out the life of man; 
In those well temper’d days, his time was then 
Survey’d, cast up, and found but threescore years and ten. 


~ ALAS 
And what is that? P 
They come and slide and pass 
Before my tongue can tell thee what, 
The posts of time are swift, which having run 
Their seven short stages o’er, their short-lived task is done. 


OUR DAYS 
Begun we lend 
To sleep, to antic plays 
And toys until the first stage end; 
_ #2 waning moons, twice 5 times told we give 
To unrecovered loss: we rather breathe than live. 


‘ WE SPEND 
A ten years’ breath 
Before we apprehend 
What ’tis to live in fear of death; 
Our childish dreams are filled with painted joys 
Which please our sense awhile, and waking prove but 
toys. 
HOW VAIN, 
How wretched is 
Poor man, that doth remain 
* A slave to such a state as this! 
* His days are short at longest ; few at most; 

They are but bad at best; yet lavished out, or lost. 


THEY BE 
The secret springs 
That make our minutes flee _ 
_ On wings more swift than eagle’s wings! 
Our life’s a clock, and every gasp of breath 
Breathes forth a eae.” grief, till time shall strike a 
eath. 


HOW SGON- 
Our new-born light 
Attains to full-aged noon! 
And this, how soon to gray-hair'd night! 
We spring, we bud, we blossom, and we blast, 
. Ere we canjcount our days, our days they flee so fast. 
THEY END 
«* When scarce begun, 
: * And ere we apprehend 
That we begin to live, our life is done. 
Man, count thy days; and if they fly too fast 
For thy dull thoughts to count, count every day the last. 


From the Asiatic Journal for April. 
SONG—She is gone and for ever. 


There are feet on the mountains, 
And songs on the air, 

_And dances by the fountains,— 

thou art not there! 


? 


There are galleys on the waters, 
Spirits of the sea ; 

Greece is gathering her daughters,— 
But we look for thee! 


- We listen to the chorus 
Of the sweet and fair, “ 
And they dance on before us— 
But thou art not there! 

The village girls are singing 
Their glad evening lay, 
Flowers round them flinging ,— 

But thou art away! 


The elders are numbering 
The girls as they run, ‘ 
Some bright one is slumbering— 
There wanteth but one! 


The wild grass is covering 
A tomb stone bare, 
And a bird is hovering— 
Sweet ! thou art there! 
From the Amateur. 


SCENE FROM AN UNPUBLISHED TRAGEDY. 


Tullus. Whence coms’t thou? 

Ventidius. From the Amphitheatre. 

Tullus. Ha! is the combat over? 

Ventidius. Little Time 
+  Sufficeth for a sacrifice—and this 

Was little better. 

Tullus. Then the slave is dead ? 

Vent. The Christain is. They have just dragged his body 
From the arena. "T'was a beauteous youth— 
Light-limbed but powerful. My heart was sore 
To view him fall; and the loud shouts that rang 
From tlie pleased commoners have turned my brain 
Giddy. This way,so please ye to the bath— 
And as we walk Pll tell you what I saw. 

Tullus. Aye, good Ventidius, ‘twould pleasure me, 

I marvel much that thou dost look so pale. 

It was not thus, in truth, in foreign wars 

For I have seen thee charge as gallantly 

As any in our Cohort, and thine eyes 

Are not unused to blood. 

I never saw 

A sight so piteous. 

Tullus. Was the crowd great ? 

Vent. The Amphitheatre was ove 
Each range of seats was crowded. Old and young 
In our imperial Rome will rush to view 
A scene of blood as to a festival. 

You might have heard for miles the shout that rose 
To greet the Emperor. ‘The wise the great 
Were present—Yes, and soft limbed Beauty too 
Lent graces to the spectacle. Fair dames 
As every young eye rested on, were there. 
Oh Venus! ’twas a treasury of gems— 
Full bosoms, graceful tresses, jewelled clasps, 
And showing forth of many fairer charms, 
Then would the soldier’s eye glance at the guard 
About the emperor—men of mighty limbs 
Who bore their armour as 1t were a robe 
Of downy softness, and their heavy swords 
As lightly as the thongs of charioteers. 
Not long I gazed at these, for at the signal, 
Boldly there stept within the wide arena 
A youthful Christian, and his proud eye flashed 
Upon the multitude as though high state, 
And Beauty, Bravery were only things 
Accustomed to his mature. He was bare, 
And as | gazed upon his perfect form, 
(Which seemed as if, with plastic hand, our god 
Apollo had of softened marble made ° 
An image of his glorious seif, then breathed 
Life's spirit on it,) not a muscle quivered. 
Boldly be gazed—then turned with lightened step 
And joyous eye to take the brilliant blade 
The rude attendant offered. Aye, Il marked 
The giow to brighten on his manly cheek 
As his hand pressed again the well-known steel. 
He was not unprotected, for he grasped 
The soldier's friend. 

Yet it seemed passing strange 
That he should place reliance on a God 
Who has no likenesses in marble wrought, 
Who has no sacrifices offered up, 
More—whom the Romans, masters of the World, 
Acknowledge not. The Christain bends no knee 
To Jupiter Olympius—yet his heart 
Is brave as any Roman's. 


Vent. 


Well, he stood 
Communeing with himself, and his lips-moved 
In prayer (for Christian’s pray)and when the motion 
Of those lips ceased, he seemed to be at ease, 
And bowed his head in token of his wish, 
To meet the unchained lion. : 


Then they oped 
A passage from a den. and forth there rushed 
A savage beast nurturned in Afric’s wilds, 
Whose untamed eye glared fury all round: 
The Christian met him at his earliest leap— 
Short was the fearfud struggle—I could see 
Only imperfectly, for my brain swam, 
And the two figures danced before my eyes. 
1 merely recollect the constant flashing 
Of that short blade—and then there came a groan, 
Mixed with the roar of a brute’s pain--l looked— 
The lion leaped around the circle wide 
Dragging the sword that hung within his entrails 
Widening the wound at every onward spring. 
But in the centre with his fair limbs torn, 
And with his white breast bleeding—lo! there lay 
The Christian, gasping in his last death-struggle. 
I turned—again I gazed—Jove pitied—he wasdead! 


From the Edinburg Literary Journal. 
THE DEMON LADY. 
Again in my chamber! 
Again at my bed! 
With thy smile sweet as sunshine, 
And hand cold as lead! 
1 know thee, I know thee! 
Nay, start not, my sweet, 
These golden robes shrank up, 
And show’d me thy feet. 
These golden robes shrank up, 
And taffety thin, 
While out crept the symbols 
Of Death and of Sin!* - 


* Belike she was a crow-footed lady. She-devils, we 
believe, have generally bird-clawsat their lower extremi- 
ties ; male fiends are not so delicately limbed, and have 


te content themselves with clumsy hoofs. 


Bright, beautiful Devil, 
Pass, pass from me now ; 
_ For the damp dew of Death 
Gathers thick on my brow: 
And bind up thy girdle, 
Nor beauties disclose ’ 
More dazzling white 
Than the wreath drifted snows; 
And away with thy kisses, 
My heart waxes sick, 
And thy red lips, like worms, - 
Travel over my cheek ! 


Ha, press me no more with 
That passionless hand, 
*Tis whiter than milk, or 
The foam on the strand; 
Tis softer than down, or 
The silken-leaf'd flower ; 
But colder than ice thrills ° 
Its touch at this hour. 
Like the finger of Death 
From cerements unroll’d, 
Thy hand on my heart falls 
Dull, clammy, and cold. 


Nor bend o’er my pillow— 
Thy raven black hair 
O’ershadows my brow with 
A deeper despair: 
These ringlets thick falling 
Spread fire through my brain, 
And my temples are throbbing 
With madness again. 
The moonlight! the moonlight! 
The deep-winding bay! 
There are Two on that lone strand, 
And a ship far away! 


In its silence and beauty, 
Its passion and power, 

Love breathed o’er the land 
Like the soul of a flower. 

The billows were chiming 
On pale yellow sands ; 

And moonshine was gleaming 
On small ivory hands. 

There were bowers by the brook’s brink, 
And flowers bursting free; 

There were hot lips to suck forth 
A lost soul from me! 


Now, mountain and meadow, 
Frith, forest and river, 

Are mingling with shadows— 
Are lost to me ever. 

The sunlight is fading, 
Small birds seek their nest; 

While happy hearts, flower-like, 
Sink sinless to rest. 

But I!—tis no matter ;—- 
Ay, kiss cheek and chin; 

Kiss—kiss—thou hast won me, 
Bright, beautiful Sin ! 


MAN—By Byron. 
“ And is it life to swear within myself 
This barrenness of spirit, and to be 
My own soul's sepulchre, for I have ceased 
To justify my deeds unto myself— 
The last infirmity ofevil. Aye, | 
Thou winged and cloud-cleaving minister, 
[An Eagle passes. 
Whose happy flight is highest unto heaven, 
Well may’st thou swoop so near me---I should be 
Thy prey, and gorge thine eaglets; thou art gone 
Where the eye cannot follow thee ; but thine 
Yet pierces downward, onward or above, 
With pervading vision.——Beautiful ! 
How beautiful is all this visible world! 
How glorious in its action and itself! 
But we, who name ourselves its sovereign, we, 
Half dust, half Deity, alike unfit 
To sink or soar, with our mixed essence make 
A conflict of its elements, and breathe, 
The breath of degradation and of pride, € 
Contending with low wants and lofty will, 
Till our mortality predominates, 
And men are—what they name not to themselves, 
And trust not to each other.” 


From the Providence Patriot. 
PRINTING OFFICE MELODIES. 
THE PRESSMEN. 


Pull up, my boys, turn quick the rounce, 
And let the work begin; 

The world is pressing on without, 
And we must press within— 

And we who guide the public mind, 
Have influence far and wide, 

And allour deeds are good, although 
The devil’s at our side. 


Let fly the frisket now my boys! 
Who are more proud than we— 
While wait the anxious crowd without, 
The force of power to see ; 
So pull away—none are so great, 
As they who run the car; 
And who have dignity like those 
That practice at the bar; 


And you who twirl the roller there, 
Be quick, you inky man; 

Old Time is rolling on himself, 
So beat him if you can; 

Be careful of the light and shade, 
Nor let the sheet grow pale; 

Be careful of the monkey looks 
Of every head and tale. P 


Though high in ofice is our stand, . 
And pi-ous is our case, 

We would not cast a slur on those, 
Who fill our lower place; 

The gaping world is fed by us, 
Who retail knowledge here; 

By feeding that we feed ourselves, 
Nor deem our fare too dear. 


Pull up, my boys, turn quick the rounce, 
And thus the chase we'll join; 

We have deposits in the bank, 
Our draws are full of coin; 

And who should more genteelly cut 
A figure or a dash? 

Yet sometimes we who press 30 much, 
Ourselves are pressed for cash. 


- 
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MARRIED, 
On Monday evening, by Elder Wm. Lauer, Mr. GE9 
TOMSON, to Miss DELILAH HUFF, all of Southwark 
On the 9th inst. by the Rev. M. B. Roche, Mr. JAMRs 
SAUNDERS, to Miss MARY ANN HA all 
of Southwark. 
On Tuesday morning, by the Rev. Dr. Bedell, Mr, 
VEY BRAYTON, of Western, Oneida county, N, y to 
Miss ANN C. CARPENTER, of this city. 
On the 10th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Donohoe, Mr. JAyps 
D. BOYLEN, to Miss MARY ANN CECILIA, daughte 
of the late Charles Parmentier, Esq. of this city. ' 
In September last, by the Rev. M. Force, Lieut. HEN Y 
A. ADAMS, of the United States Navy, to Miss CHAR 
LOTTE H. BENNETT, all of this city. , 
On Tuesday evening, 10th inst. by the Rey. Charles 
Hoover, Mr. PETER DUBOSQ, to Miss MARY N 
only daughter of Wm. Edwards, both of Southwark, 
On Tuesday evening, 10th instant, by Dr. Sargent, Mr 
ABEL SHAWK, to ANN STOKES. , 
On fifth day, the 12th ‘inst. at Friends’ Meeting 9 
in Mulbetry street, JOSEPH SCATTERGOOD, Druggis,, 
to MARY, daughter of John M‘Collin, all of this city." 
On the 3d inst. by the Rev. Levi Storks, Mr. SAMUEL 
HOOVER, to Miss MARY RANSOM. 

In New York, by the Rev. Dr. Wainright, JACOR 
of Mass. to Miss MARY 
. eldest daughter o ent uyler, 
dale, N.Y. 
At Southernview, Fauquier county, Va. on the } 
inst. by the Rev. Dr. Williamson, Dr. J. H. LUFB( JROUGH 
of the District of Columbia, to Miss CAROLINE J, da h. 

ter of James Morgan, deceased. " 
In Charleston, 8. C. on the 27th ult. JAMES G.ROWE 
Esq. of Onslow county, in North Carolina, to Miss MAR: 
GARET B. JOHNSON, daughter of the Hon. Judge John. 
son, of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
On Thursday evening, the 12th inst. by Benj. W. Rich. 
Mayor, ae BUCKMAN, of Newton 
ucks county, to Miss N f 
the = y A MARIA STEVENS, of 
n Saturday, 14th instant, by B. W. Richard 
LEON HYNEMAN, § of this wig 
SARAH, daughter of Abraham Gumpert, of Germantown 
township, formerly merchant of this city. 


Bn Tuesday residence, (Oak Hill 
Old York Road) SETH CRAIG, Esq. in the 65th year of 

On Tacsiay evening, 10th inst. HELEN, aged 4 
daughter of the Right He. Henry U. 
BECCA YOUNG, of the Chest eatre, in the 
DAVIES in the Mr. EDWARD 
inhabitant of this city. 


On Thursday morning, in the 34t Miss 
CHRISTIANA WRIGHT. 
n Camden, N. J.on Monday, 9th inst. after 
serene Capt. JOHN PORTER. 
n Friday evening, suddenly, Mr. JOSEPH WIS. 
Teacher, in the 44th year of 
At the residence of her relative, Mr. 8. D. Walker, on 
Sunday morning, the 24th ult. Mrs. HESTER FISHER. of 
Philadelphia, in the 78th year of her age: ' 


AGENTS FOR THE ALBUM. 
New Hampshire.—Lucian Harper, P. M., Derry, Rock 
ingham county. 

ermont.—J. P. Fairbanks, P M., St. Johnsbury. @ 
W. Furber, P. M., Corners, Weather. ° 
Manser, Williston, Chittenden co. 

mith, New Brunswick. 8. Bowles, Springfield. Char 
onnecticut.— John Russell, Hartford. Editor 
Sentinel, Middletown. John C. Bethichem. 

New York.—.Mr. Stoddart, No. 6, Courtland street, 
NM. York. C. 7. Burnett, Skaneatelas. H. B. Sherman, 
Rochester. Isaac Platt, Poughkeepsie. Nelson Hall, Pitts- 
ford, Monroe. Cadwalader C. Clute, Schenectady. William 
Pierce, P. M., Troy. A. S. Green, Waterstown. Samuel 
Phillips, Sag Harbour. D. C. Wait, Ithaca. Arnold Har- 
ris, Balistown. Abraham Dayton, Rensseélaerville, Albany. 
Meudon, Monroe co, 

ew Jersey.— Joseph Justice, Trenton, Cong: 

Pennsylvania.— Samuel Cover, Pittsburgh. A.J. Jones, 
Harrisburg. D. Longnecker, Lancaster. Thomas Hemp- 
hill, P. M., Clearfield, Clearfieldcounty. Thamas R. Gettys, 
Bedford. Benj. F. Pomroy, Lawtonville. Joseph 8. Large, 
Buckingham, Bucks county. Peter Christy Loretto, P.M., 
Cambria. R. W. Middleton, Editor of the Star, Gettysburg. 

Delaware.— Lewis C. Peterson, Wilmington. W. Ritchie, 
New Castle. 

Maryland,—Johkn H. Naff, Baltimore. Samuel Gwin, P. 
M., Head of Sassafras. Dennis Claude, Jr. Annapolis, 
Howard Kennedy, Hagerstown. John Thomas, Jr. P. M., 
Newtown Trap, Frederick co. J.P. Bell, Port Tobacco, 
Charles co. 

Virginia.—R. Stringfellow, Rackoonford,Culpepper. W 
Robinson, Fincastle. Thomas R. Hampton, Brentsville 
James G. Watson, Richmond. John Bradshaw, Hunters- 
ville, Pocahontus co. John D. Lee, Winchester. 

District of Columbia.— Benj. Homans, Georgetown. 

North Carolina.—E. B. Drake, Fayetteville. Kinnith 
MM Leod, Elizabethtown, Bladencounty. Walker Andersen, 
Hillsboro’. 

South Carolina.—E. Thayer, Charleston. Simms & Dw 
reya, Charleston. 

Georgia.—John C. Ferrill, Jacksonborough 

Kentucky.—J. L. Thrashly, Louisville, E. W. Murphy, 
Manchester. 

Ohio.—C, D. Bradford, Cincinnati. Isaae N. Whiting, 
Worthington. L. E. Strowg, Lyme, Huron county. a 
chael N. Ammen, Georgetown. John Wright, Scizio, 
neca co. James Wells, P. M., Sidney, Shelby co. Edson B. 
Olds, Circleville. G. Williamsqn, Cincinnati. 

Tennessee.—Caleb C. Norvell, Nashville. H. Langtry, 
Columbia. 

Powel, Tuskaloosa. P. Posey, Hunts- 
ville. 

Indiana.—Amir § Lodge, Madison. Lewis H. Sands, 
P. M., Green Casile. Walter B. Goodhue, P. M., Paris, 
Jefferson county. 

linois.— B. Wilson, Cofféetown, Wabash county. 
Moses Thomas, P. M., Union. 

Mississippi.—S. W. Punchard, P. M., Fleetwood. Osborn 
Jeffers, P. M., Port Gibson, John Harmon, P. M., Belmont. 
Andrew Mayenwalk, P. M., Washington. 

Missouri.—John, Gano Bryan, P. M., New Caledonia 
Washington. Edwin Draper, P. M., Louisiana. 


Louisiana.—Jemes M. Daughters, Harrisonburg. 
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